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EDITOR’S NOTE 








The Department of Philosophy is one of the oldest Departments 
of the Calcutta University. The members of this Department have 
made significant contributions in the field of higher studies and re- 
search in Philosophy. But so long the Department had no separate 
journal of its own. This long-standing want is being removed with 
the publication of the present journal. The Editor and his colleagues 
express their thanks to Dr. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor, Dr P. K. 
‘Bose, Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Academic Affairs) and Sri Arun Ray, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Business Affairs' & Finance) for giving 
necessary help and encouragement in starting this Journal. 


* * * * * 


When the preparation for starting this Journal was going on, 
Dr S. Radhakrishnan, one of the greatest philosophers of our time, 
passed away on the 17th April, 1975., As is well-known, he was 
King Geroge V Professor of Mental & Moral Science in the Depart- 
ment from 1921 to 1947 (with periodic absences) and was connected 
with the Department as Emeritus Professor till death. The Depart- 
ment gratefully remembers all that hedid forit during his long 
association and pays its homage to his memory. As an humble 
tribute to this Great Philosopher, the present issue of the Journal 
opens with an address which he gave as a delegate of this University 
at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy at Harvard 
about 50 years ago. 


* * * * * 


The Editor received a number of articles for the Journal from 
different quarters, but regrets that all of them could not be printed 
for paucity of space. He however sincerely thanks all those who 
sent in their contributions. He also thanks those who co-operated 
with him in various ways in publishing this Journal. He fervently 
hopes that in future also he will have the unstinted support and co- 
operaiion of all concerned and that the Journal will live up to the 
glorious tradition of the Department. . ne 


- THE- ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY IN CIVILIZATION 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


“A civilized nation which has no metaphysics is like a 
temple decked with every kind of ornament, but possessing 
no holy of holies” (Hegel). Hegel does not mean by “meta- 
physics” here epistemology or-logic, but a definite theory of 
the universe, a world-view, what Plato would call a synoptic 
vision of reality, which takes into account not only the move- 

- ments -of matter, but the teleological attitudes of men, and 
which does justice to every side of human experience. Every 
- civilization implies such a metaphysics, even as it has its art 
-and literature, social and religious life. The philosophy of 
` a particular nation will reflect the general ‘temperament of its 
people, and will bear special reference to the problems of the 
age when it was-formulated. Each system of thought has its 
own formulas, its own characteristic applications and phrases, 
its own way of encountering the new problems which always 
come up in life and thought. It does not, however, mean 
that there are no universal interests or any objectivity in 
truth. - Simply because the way in which the problems are 
proposed and the forms in which the solutions are presented 
vary, we cannot conclude that truth changes its nature with 
its temporal course or local setting. Philosophy, as a study 
of reality, is subject to evolution. Our knowledge of- reality 
‘ grows, but it does not necessarily follow that the real itself 
as distinct from the actual is evolving. As we are finding it 
increasingly difficult to ‘account for the cosmic evolution on 
the principle of mechanical adaptation to environment, we 
will find it equally difficult to explain completely the history 
of philosophic development on the basis of the temperament 
of -the thinkers and the nature of their immediate surround- 
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ings. There is, all through, the pressure of an absolute ideal, - 
the control exercised by the nature of reality. 

I agree with Professor Dewey in thinking that philosophy 
or our knowledge of reality, is psychologically mediated. The 
individual thinker is not merely reason, naked and undefiled. 
His rational character is an element in a complex setting. 
Any human being is not an abstract entity, a mere mind or 
mechanism, but a product of history, with his roots in a long 
racial, social and ancestral past. History makes him what 
he is, and determines his way of approach. The point at 
which the-world presses on him varies with his geographical 
position and his historical environment. The problems which 
face a philosopher in China at the present moment are difter- 
ent from those which engage the thinkers in this countzy. 
The conditioning forces of geography and history enable us 
to understand the whole course of thought, Eastern and 
Western, their accents and emphases, their variations and 
developments. a 

Philosophy is not simply a theoretical counterpart of the 
social and spiritual life of a people, but it has a normative 
function. From the time of the Upanishads in the East and 
Plato in the West, it has been the task of philosophers to 
guide the development of the people by formulating ideals 
and pointing out which of the experiences are to be regarded 
as central for human life. Philosophy is not a mere repro- 
duction of the facts of life, but is essentially creative in the 
sense of transforming life. The philosopher meditates on the 
deeper problems, and the people at large absorb the results 
of his inquiry. A civilization is a philosophy concretized. 

There are thinkers of the present day who ask us to 
purge philosophy of all interest in morals and society. It is, 
however; impossible for a true philosopher to eliminate 
himself entirely from his surroundings. But he should adopt 
an attitude of detachment and dispassion. It requires a 
spacious and sensitive mind to understand the different 
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_attitudes of men, their ideals and aspirations, and to guide 
them to their purpose. If we are to get a comprehensive and 
synoptic vision, we must step aside for a while, and watch 
the procession. To be able to transform life, we must tran- 
scend life, not merely for the sake of transcending it, but 
also for the sake of transforming it. Philosophy is first to be 
contemplated before it is worked out. The recognition of 
the ideal is the first step, while its slow realization is the 
work of centuries. 

It is not necessary for me to give you any illustrations 
from history to show how a philosophy has a true organic 
relation_to its environment. Professor Taylor has already 
done it ina clear way. I may perhaps indicate how a system 
of philosophy at the present day, if it is to be adequate and 
alive, should be relevant to our present problems which are 
in a sense unique. Our main interest as a Congress of 
Philosophy is not so much academic and antiquarian, as 
contemporary and creative. I believe that there has been no 
age in the history of the world so full of interest and anxiety ` 
to the thoughtful as the present one. The determining 
factor in the present situation of the world is the role of 
science. Modern science :is breaking down barriers and is 
creating common interests. The philosophy of the future is 
likely to be less provincial in character. The world over we 

seem to be faced by the same problems. The new mathe- 
matics, the new physics, the new psychology are revolution- 
izing accepted notions of space and time, matter and mind. 
A re-thinking of the problems of the borderland has become 
urgent. The advances of science have not only disturbed the 
peace of the philosophers but have also upset the social order 
and spiritual bases. The world is becoming outwardly uni- 
form, though not yet inwardly united. The shrinkage of 
space is raising its own problems. The East and the West 
are becoming next-door neighbours, but not yet understanding 
friends. We are anxious for. world-unity, but are not 
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-prepared for getting rid of the habit of mind which makes 
for world-discord. 

When we turn from international to national :cdncerns, 
our problems are not less acute. Democracy is passing 
through a testing time. Fascism ‘in Italy and Bolshevism in ° 
Russia are only two examples. The class-conflicts in the 
economic world point to an unstable social equilibrium. The 
theory that society is a piece of mechanism which will adjust 
itself automatically through the operation of economic forces 
of freedom of contract and competition, is steadily losing 

-ground. The workmen claim higher wages and more leisure, 
-with facilities for education and enlightenment, recreation 
and- relaxation. But they do not know how to make con- 
structive use of their leisure, and are devising expensive ways 
vof killing it. Z 
In domestic relations, the upsetting of conventional 
-standards is causing disturbance. There is a lack of under- 
. standing between the older and the younger generations. 
-In the traditional codes men have claimed freedom- for- them- 
selves and have demanded discipline for women. Often men 
“get-at rest all bickerings by referring to the natural superi- 
ority of women. But women are coming-into their own, 
zand are refusing to be our superiors. They are insisting with 
‘great force and, I am sorry to say, much- success on becoming 
-our equals. We seem to be more anxious for equality than 
-for quality. It is not very modern for a man or a woman 
‘who is sick of his or her partner to take to another; but what 
is modern is a philosophy in justification of it. We have 
had.wickedness with us from-the beginning of human history, 
-but we are giving the old habit a new name, self-expression, 
-or wider life. We are regularising irregularities. 

When we come to personal religion, we-see an extraordi- 
nary amount of restlessness. The sciences of psychology, 
sociology and anthropology are undermining the foundations 
of orthodox theology in every religion. The varied accounts _ 
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of religious experience seem to support the view that God is- 
but a shadow of the human mind, a dream of the human 
heart. The application of the empirical method to religious 
experience has had unsettling results. Mystics, we were 
told this morning, are highly suggestible folk, given to 
externalising their private fancies. An attitude of atheistic 
naturalism or humanistic idealism is becoming more popular. 
The-.text-books of the past do not seem to be of much help 
is solving the problems of the present. No prophet of old, 
it is asserted, could have anticipated our difficulties, or under- 
stood them. Any attempt to re-interpret ancient faith to 
suit modern needs may show reverence for the past, but not 
intellectual honesty. Our modern educated young men have 
no use for religion as trust in God, or communion with the 
Unseen. We have built up our technique of society, and 
are trying to live clean lives; and religion has some prag- 
matic value as an attitude of life making for social peace and 
betterment. In every religious community we have a large 
number of people whe are avoiding the discomfort of think- 
ing, and growing indifferent to the problems of the higher 
life. Others there.are, who shut their eyes to the facts of 
science and modern knowledge, and like horses in blinkers, 
they go by the beaten track. The cultured stand by a vague 
social idealism which carries one to some extent and many 
openly avow doctrines of selfishness in morals and anarchism 
in social life. 

In every side of life, personal, social, national and inter- 
national, the old ideals have ceased to carry conviction. The 
old science, the old theology, the old sex code, the old 
economics, the old political theory and the old international 
standards are doomed. We cannot revert to.them. The 
fundamentalist’s attitude-in all these departments has no 
future. bs 
The new ideals have not come into being.. Here is the 
chance for philosophy. Are we to drift, waiting. for something 
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to turn up? Or shall we undertake the spiritual direction. 
of the community? If philosophy is not to abdicate its 
function, it has to face the challenge of the present situation, 
and quickly too. We are not so much in need of a keen 
analysis of particular problems as those of essence and 
existence, sensa and perspectives, or pragmatic insistence 
on: methodology and futility of metaphysics, interesting ` 
as they all are, but philosophy in the larger sense of the term, 
a spiritual view of the universe broadbased on the results of 
sciences and aspirations of humanity. It is no use re-asserting 
conventional views; for that would be to ignore the inward- 
ness of the present unrest. We have to steer a middle course 
between orthodox theology and godless naturalism. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that science, which 
has inflicted the wounds, is also trying to heal them up. 
Some of the greatest philosophers of the present day are: 
scientific metaphysicians. They are not satisfied with the - 
facile solutions of a crude naturalism. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that a scientific view of the world does 
not make God superfluous. The passing flux of the world is 
not like the heaving and hurrying, yet ultimately unprogressive 
movement of an agitated sea. The course of life is nota - 
series of accidents, but is an ordered ascent from the fresh | 
beginnings of life up to man, and from the primitive uncivi- ` 
lized man to the more spiritual type. The world is tending ` 
towards deification, to use the phrase of Alexander. The 
subjection of the cosmic process to law, and its tendency to 
produce higher values suggest a Creative Principle operating 
throughout the course of nature, bringing about ever new 
and higher forms of life on the stage.prepared for it by the 
lower. This creative urge, this immanent drive in things, 
this nisus towards increasing diversity and perfection, what- ` 
ever we may call it, indicates the reality of an ultimate 
Spirit which in religious terms is called God. Such a view 
is also in harmony with the religious history of the world. 
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From the primitive savage, kneeling before some supposedly 
sacred tree or holy stone, thrilled with the thought that some- 
where at the back of created matter lies and vibrates a force, 
a Power beyond his knowing, into contact with which he 
must somehow come, down to the great faiths of to-day, men 
have understood that God is the reality behind and beyond 
and within the shifting panorama of nature and history. 

The interpretation of this cosmic process, whether in 
terms of emergent or creative evolution, requires us to admit 
that God’s creative activity is not confined to the significant 
stages in the evolutionary process, but inspires the whole 
onward march. God does not intervene to créate mind or 
life or spiritual insight, but is working continuously. Creation 


is not an instantaneous act, but is an eternal process. The ` 


‘immanence of God which follows from this hypothesis is the 


pledge that evil and error, ugliness and imperfection, arè not ` 


ultimate, Evil has reference to the distance which good has 


to traverse. Error is the stage on the pathway to truth. Ugly . 
is only halfway to a thing, in Meredith’s phrase. =: 
The human being has much in common with plant life-” 


and animal world, but in addition has power to understarid 


J 


his -place in the world’s scheme and to share in the work of > 
God. He can control his growth, whereas plants and animals - 
cannot. Prehuman progress happened. ‘Human progress can” 
be willed. Each of us has a place in the great adventure. We - 


can use the material with which we are supplied to promote 


our’ spiritual ideals. We have enough freedom to deal with ` 


the, given material. Human development is not a mere’ 
passive unfolding of which each step is rigorously determined 
by the preceding, but is a process of active reconstruction, 
conditioned by the materials furnished by experience. Until 
the different individuals realize the purpose with which- 
they are charged, the world-process is unfinished. 


G 


Some such view, it seems to me, will help to clear up - 


our present confusion. Religion will not be a mere sanction 
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for the rules of conduct. It is a vision of reality, superior 
to the historical process. In religious life we endeavour to - 
gain.a foothold in the world of eternal values from which 
to dominate and transmute the life of time. Religion-is not 
merely social service and vague humanitarianism, but confi- 
dence in the supremacy of a spiritual reality which gives us 
strength, and faith in the hour of need, that though the 
waves on the shore may be broken, the ocean conquers 
nevertheless. It is not only a life transforming, but a life 
transcending. ‘The world is suffering, not for lack of light, 
but for lack of power. We have a high moral tone, but not 
much moral fervour. We speak of brotherhood, but with 
little real brotnerly love. We love humanity in the abstract, 
but pass it by in the concrete. We love the beggars on the 
stage, but not at the theatre-door nor-even at the temple-door. 
The dynamic energy to make us live up.to our ideals comes, 
not from the mind, but from the depths of soul. Self- 
discipline is a necessary quality of moral life. If we do not 
cast out the devil from our nature, we cannot exorcise it 
from the society which it torments. We cannot be satisfied 
with social idealism, however divine it may be. We may be 
doing God’s work all the time, but’ let us keep some free 
moments for self-examination and communion with the 
Eternal. Prayers to deity now and then are not enough, but. 
we should also hold our souls in patience and wait in silence 
for the answers to our prayers. Such an attitude is likely to 
develop a serenity of mind and poise which will not be 
disturbed by the shocks of circumstance. Endurance and re- 
form and not indignation and destruction should be our ideal. 
There is no use in being condemnatory towards a sinner. We 
must stretch out to him the hand of sympathy and fellowship 
as a pilgrim who has been’ led astray.’ Every sinner has a 
future, even as every saint has had a past. The worst 
criminal has within him an indestructible potency of re- 
generation. He can turn over a new leaf, and gain a new start. 
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If this spiritual attitude controls our life from its apex 
to its foundation, then it will help to sanctify society itself. 
The secular and the religious aspects of life are not two 
independent departments, governed by independent laws, 
but relative distinctions within a larger whole. We should 
welcome the world of human appetites as the scaffolding 
from amid which the life of the spirit must rise. The purpose 
of the institution of marriage is, not mutual satisfaction, but 
enhancement of personality. There isa great saying in the 
Upanishads, “Not for the sake of the husband is the husband 
dear, but the husband is dear for the sake of the spirit. Not 
for the sake of the wife is the wife dear, but the wife is dear 
for the sake of the spirit”. We are not simply individuals, 
but members of society, and pursuers of spiritual ideals. Life 
is not merely a list of opportunities for self-satisfaction, but 
a set of obligations for realizing spiritual good. If life is to 
be lived merely from moment to moment, then there will be 
nothing to live for. Self-realization consists, not in the raw 
. exercise of elemental passions, but in their sublimation. 
Except in the pages of fiction we do not have two people 
agreeing ‘with each other in tastes and temper, in ideals and 
aspirations: No twc persons are alike. The differences are 
the material which have to be worked into a harmonious 
whole. If the existence of incompatibility be a justification 
for separation, most of us would be divorced. No! It is a 
challenge to a strenuous life. Marriage is the beginning of 
the problem, and has for its end the transformation of one’s 
chance mate into a lifelong comrade. Those who enter 
married life, should be prepared for the exercise of patience 
and restraint. Women insist on equality ; they are welcome 
to do so. But only, let them impose their higher standards 
of discipline on men, rather than accept the lower standards 
of freedom which war rightly deprecate, or used to eepreete 
in men. 

- In -the -economic world co-operation should take the 
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place .of competition. We must give up the individualistic 
view, and look upon society as a system of mutual, though 
varying obligations held together by a common ideal.- Every 
kind of function is valuable, so long as it serves the social 
good. Democracy does not mean equality of endowment or 
function, but equality of value as humam beings. Each man 
as man has a value which is unique, and a dignity which is. 
inalienable. The workers are certainly entitled to the essen- 
tial conditions of well-being, but should not forget that what 
is necessary for well-being is not simply easier circumstances, 
or more comforts of life and larger opportunities for pleasure, 
but inner harmony and spiritual poise. The great religious 
teachers speak to us of a peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. Without serenity and poise, restraint 
and self-control, we are not truly civilized, however great 
may be our outward accomplishments. A monkey trained 
to ride a bicycle and smoke a pipe is still a monkey. 

_In the world of international relations we are to realize 
that national, racial, religious imperialism does not make for 
peace. Unless we grow internationally minded, peace will 
not break out on earth. We cannot get rid of wars and 
rumours of wars simply by talking of peace and actually pre- 
paring for war. When a nation in the height of its power 
and the plenitude of wealth helps its weak neighbour, even 
at the sacrifice.of its interests, that act will bring peace nearer 
than all conferences and congresses on peace. We cannot 
accomplish spiritual ends by mechanical measures. ` 

Our attitude towards races whom we are pleased to call 
primitive and savage must be one of sympathy. The 
‘primitive’ and the ‘savage’ but for the grace of god are our- 
selves under much less favourable conditions. We should 
see in the differences of races and nations the means by 
which humanity should progress through mutual service and 
enrichment to its complete, full-orbed development. 

In the sphere of religion we cannot adopt the dualistic 
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attitude that the plants in my garden are of God, while 
those in my neighbour’s garden are planted by the devil 
which we should destroy at any cost. It is unfair to God 
and man to assume that he has entrusted His exclusive 
revelation to some one prophet, Buddha. Jesus or Mohammed, 
expecting all others to borrow from him, or else suffer spiri- 
tual destitution. $ 

The present needs make upon philosophy a demand to 
put forth a constructive theory of life, fair to science and 
faithful to true religion, a philosophy which would insist on 
the supremacy of a spiritual reality and the practice of self- 
discipline and self-sacrificing service. This, to my mind, is 
the role of philosophy in the present stage of the history of 
civilisation.‘ 


i. Address to the General Session devoted to the discussion of Philosophy in its 
Relation to Civilisation of the Sixth International Congréss of Philosophy, Harvard 
University, September 15, 1926. 

Re-printed from The Calcutta Review, Dec., 1926, 


I MET RADHAKRISHNAN sig. 
AMIYA KUMAR MAZUMDAR 


I had the rare privilege and good fortune of sitting at the 
feet of Radnakrishnan as a pupil when he was George V 
Professor - of Philosophy at Calcutta. University... After 
graduating from Scottish Church College I had just entered 
the Post-Graduate classes in Philosophy at the University of 
Calcutta.- I vividly remember the very first day when 
Radhakrishnan addressed us, the fifth year M. A. students. 
Dr. Saroj Kumar Das, another of our eminent teachers, 
introduced Radhakrishnan tous. If I remember aright, it 
was the spring of 1938. At the first sight we were struck 
with admiration. A tall, majestic figure, a bright and alert 
face, a pair of penetrating eyes, a spotlessly white turban over 
his head—all this made a deep impression on us. His was 
indeed an arresting personality. And this we realized as 
soon as we heard him speak. Lecturing was with him the 
effortless performance ofan art. The use of striking phrases 
and expressions was with him as natural as breathing. His 
first love was indeed Philosophy. But his mastery over 
other humanistic subjects like History and Literature was 
amazing. What was most striking about him was that he 
wore his scholarship easy. 

The first lecture that he delivered to us was on the - 
Upanishads. Before Radhakrishnan opened his lips we had 
not the faintest idea as to the nature of wealth that was in 
store for us. His lectures were always crowded to the doors ; 
students of other departments flocked to our classes and 
kept standing till the end, because the class room was not 
big“enough to offer seating accommodation to them all. 
Radhakrishnan welcomed all who came with a smile and 
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asked us; to.offer the outsiders. seats because. they were our 
guests, not intruders. Let.me.go back to-the lecture on the 
Upanishads. All that we expected.of Radhakrishnan was an 
exposition (not the ordinary, cut-and-dried thing of course |) 
of, say, the doctrine of identity between Self and Brahman 
or the relation between the Indeterminate and the Deter- 
_minate Reality and so forth. But, to our amazement, 
Radhakrishnan dwelt on the dialectics in the Upanishads— 
how the different strata of reality are gradually unfolded to 
our thought. With a surprising- wealth of learning he ex- 
pounded how the Upanishadic mysticism of India had been 
a continuous influence on Western thought from the days of 
. Pythagoras and Plato down to the present day. 

Marxism was the most:popular fashion in Philosophy 
with the younger generation in the late thirties. And 
Radhakrishanan was aware of it. In his lectures in our classes 
he'spoke on the fallacies of Marxism as a philosophy, when- 
ever he got an opportunity of introducing the subject. Those 
of us who were firm believers in Marxism.could not see eye 
to eye with Radhakrishanan and held prolonged discussions 
with him outside the classrom. These used to be discussions 
of profound interest to. all of us. We had here the same 
packed audience rapt in wonder and delight. The effect of 
Radhakrishanan’s discussions was electric : the audience was 
spell-bound. Even those who could not accept the findings 
of the Professor had an:impression of overwhelming awe and 
admiration when they left. 

Although Radhakrishnan was a remarkably able exponent 
of.an idealist view of life (that is, incidentally, the title of his 
Hibbert Lectures), he did not have a blind eye for the 
moderns. I remember to have discussed A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic (1 could lay my hands on the book 
some time in 1938) with both Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta, 
another eminent Philosopher who. was our teacher, and 
-Radhakrishanan. While the former brought in unexplored 
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themes from the Nydya and the Mimamsa in his attempt 
to assess th2 value of logical positivism, the latter, with an 
unerring insight, exposed the weakness of the movement 
straight away, without making any reference to traditional 
philosophical texts. 

In this connection I cannot help mentioning an incident 
in a Seminar. The Philosophy Seminar used to be a com- 
bined class of both 5th and 6th year students. And 
Radhakrishanan conducted all our Seminars. I was assigned 
‘a work in one of the Seminars. I was to prepare a paper on 
Bertrand Russell’s Scientific Method in Philosophy. I worked 
hard to prepare a fairly good paper. But I had my misgivings. 
I had doubts if my paper would receive the care and consi- 
deration which I thought (perhaps unwisely) it deserved. The 
reason is that when a student went on readinghis paper in the 
Seminar Radhakrishnan engaged himself in scribbling notes 

-for replying to his letters, both official and personal. The 


chaprasi used to enter the Seminar room with a heap of mails ` 


for Radhakrishnan and these were attended to when the 
Seminar was in progress. This repelled me and I falteringly 
spoke to him about this practice one day. Radhakrishnan kept 
. quiet on hearing me and`I apprehended that he must have 
been annoyed. The day when I read my paper on “Russell’s 
Scientific Method” was a unique day for me, because all my 
fears were dispelled. After I finished reading my paper three 
of my fellow-students spoke in my favour and three opposed 
my thesis. Radhakrishnan, in his summing up, touched upon 
all the salient points in my paper,: referred to the points made 
by all the six participants and finally expressed his own views 
on the subject. On that day also he attended, as usual, to 
his mails when the Seminar was in progress. When he left 
the Seminar room he looked up to me and said’: Are you 
satisfied ? I could not utter a word; I hung my head in 
‘shame and repented for what I said to him previously. 
Radhakrishnan was offered the Spalding Professorship 
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of Eastern Religions and Ethics at the Oxford University 
- in 1936. At the same time he was invited to resume his work 
as George V Professor of Philosophy at Calcutta University. 
The arrangements were that he should divide his time 
between Oxford and Calcutta, lecturing for a term here and 
for two terms there. In 1939 a collection of his Spalding 
Lectures came out in the form of a book entitled “Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought”. This was warmly received 
by the world of scholars. I remember having mentioned to 
Radhakrishana about this book one day when he was staying 
at the residence of his friend, the late Satish Chandra 
Majumdar, (a distinguished engineer and elder brother of 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, the eminent historian). 
Radhakrishnan eagerly enquired as to how his students 
- received the book. I must confess that I could not grasp 
the meaning and significance, nor the far-reaching effects, of 
all that he had said in the book but was amazed at his all- 
-pervasive scholarship and this was evident on every page of 
the book. This masterly work was reviewed by Dr. W. R. 

-Inge in a léading philosophical journal where he said: 
“He (Radhakrishnan) makes his main point that 
we in Europe have much to learn, and more to 
unlearn from India. We [the Europeans] have 
neglected our opportunities during our long associa- 
tion with a civilization much older and more 
mature than our own. It is not too late to remedy 

our fault.” 

As a teacher of mankind Radhakrishnan combined in 
-his integral personality the Yoga of Krishana and the dhanus 
of Arjuna, the contemplative insight of Krishana and the 
practical efficiency of Arjuna. These two things are indis- 
pensable for one who is to win victory in any field of life. 
To the Westerner the apparent antagonism between con- 
templation and action posed a problem. Radhakrishnan 
«solved this by pointing out that the inner strength which one 
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obtains through contemplation ‘sustains ome:in. the: ups and 
downs of: life and prompts him to serve:man:as an embodi- 
ment of’ God, to work selflessly for social well-being. 
Contemplation is not, therefore, asocial nor trans-social ; it 
finds its fulfilment in selfless work conducive to social 
welfare. . 

Judged by any. standard, Radhakrishnan’s life has been 
exceedingly: successful. Honours.of the highest kind have 
‘been: showered on him. His elevation to the highesigoffice 
in‘this country—Presidentship—or_his highest :position in the | 
ungsco—all this was looked upon by Radhakrishnan as 
the grace of God. As he said, addressing the students of 
Madras Christian College where he received his education :: 

“When I.was a student, I never thought that there 
was such a thing as. a: professorship at Calcutta. 
I never dreamt of a chair at Oxford.. I-never knew 
that: Iswould_be asked to go to Moscow. All these 
things could not have been anticipated. “You just 
take up life; allow it to grow according to its own 
principal pattern and be a willing instrument of 
the working out, the evolution of that pattern, 
You must have sufficient. humility: to feel that 
nothing-depends on yourself. {t is not your endea- 
vour, it is not. your effort, but it is the grace of the 

` Divine in whom. you have complete confidence , 
it is that that takes you'up. step by step. Ifat the 
present moment I happen to be the President of 
this country, it only means that there was chance 
or opportunity, .good luck and grace of Providence.” ; 

This is the testament of a myriad-minded personality, 
-an- unforgettable character. who.combined in himself learning 
-with humility, contemplation with action, and inward spiri- 
-tual strength with concern for-society. l 


LOGICISM OF RUSSELL 
]MAHASWETA CHAUDHURY 


The search for a foundation of knowledge is not a new 
pursuit in philosophical thought. Two classical attempts are 
‘well-known, namely, those ‘of ‘Bacon and Descartes. Bacon 
attempted a restoration of scientific knowledge only through 
a proper scientific method of interpretation (which includes 
observation and elimination). True knowledge, he affirmed, 
is not based on anticipation, but on interpretation of nature 
from the given. Descartes, on the other hand, tried to give a 
strong foundation of knowledge by introducing a method 
which will accept nothing but the indubitable or the self- 
evident on the basis of ‘clear and distinct idea’, All other 
ideas can be systematically deducted (following the mathe- 
matical mode) from the former. Bacon’s obsession for induc- 
tive method and Descartes’ insistence on the deductive 
method for attaining certainty and infallible knowledge are in 
total contrast. But both failed equally to solve the problem 
of foundation of knowledge. 

. In'this paper I try to show. how a similar attempt made 
by Russell also could not achieve its goal without giving rise 
to contradictions. This failure suggests a few points which 
are significant and generally overlooked : (i) it is not possible 
really to find any foundation or basis which will emit indubit- 
able knowledge ; (ii) truth and self-evidence are not the same 
thing, nor are the true and the demonstrable. Even in 
‘arithmetic (which is supposed to be the paradigm of certain 
knowledge) there may be true propositions which cannot be 
proved. So value and truth of knowlege do not necessarily 
depend on its demonstration and decidability. ` 

I now turn to discuss Russell’s logicistic programme in 
“three stages’: (i) the background, (ii) the sketch of the pro- 


gramme ; (ili) its failure and Tepe reiinioun: 
x * de ay he = 
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axioms of logical reason, will serve the purpose. . If mathe- . 
matics can be founded upon logic, there would be only two 
terms in the vocabulary——relation and class. It would bea 
pretty good thing to achieve as even the empiricists need a 
safe logic to carry their refutations upwards. If natural 
numbers can be defined in logical terms, this sort of deriva- 
tion is possible. Lét us see, how his scheme works, in a little 
detail. l 


I 


As the’ whole of mathematics can be reduced to arith- 
metic, if we can define the three primitive notions of arith- 
metic (after Peano), then Russell’s programme will work. All 
natural numbers are defined by Frege as ‘finite cardinal 
numbers’, They area sort of set, Frege said. which. came 
from counting and pairing: Russell saw that the three arith- 
metical, terms—-number, zero and_ successor—can be derived 
from logic by an one-one correspondence established between 
them and the theory of sets or class. One-one correspond-- 
ence is also a logical rélation which holds between sets if 
each member of a setis equal to one and only one member of 
the other set. Two sets are equinumerous if zhey-have one- 
one correspondence or if have the same cardinal number. 
All natural numbers are the set of all sets equinumerous with 
the same cardinal number. For example : 

2={(Mr. Heath, Mr. Wilson), (3, 4), (Beauty, Beast), 
(Mrs: Gandhi, Mr. Desai),...... } Or in other words, number- 
2 is-the set of all sets having the cardinal number 2 (that is, 
having two and only two members). Cardinal number is, 
thus also defined in logical terms. l 

Let us see how natural numbers starting from 0 (zero) 
can be defined in logical terms. ‘ a 

0 is the set of all sets equinumerous with the ø (empty 

set). 
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Tosave knowledge and certainty from skepticism Russell: 
tried to find out a foundation of knowledge which will give 
certainty- and exactitude. - Mathematical- knowledge seems 
to be the paradise of certain knowledge, but Russell: finds 
mathematical axioms to be not very reliable in this respect. 
Many self-evident mathematical truths (like some of Eucli- 
dean axioms) turn out to be not self-evident at all. Intuition. 
and self-evidence prove to be not.a safe_guide to certain: 
knowledge. So Russell tried to base mathematics- on some’ 
gound or foundation which will generate- demonstrable truth;- 
He was inspired i in this connection-by. the 19th century deve-. 
lopment in mathematics—the three perennial problems of. 
mathematics, namely, those of infinite, infinitesimal and 
continuity, were solved by more or less logical notions. 

He was inspired furthremore by Peano’s pure symbolisa- 
tion of mathematics—where there are no words, but only.out* 
of a few primitive ters and axioms the whole of. mathe- 
matics was mechanically deduced. Geometry was also, 
subsumed like arithmetic not to'a study. of space and:quantity- 
but in deduction of some truths from some given axioms. 
Relation and class-are the two logical notions. in. which 
mathematical notions can be reduced. 

Delighted by this prospect Russell thought it possible to 
reconquer the lost territory of infallible knowledge which 
was being lost from the seventeenth century onwards by the 
triumph of fallibilistic empiricist programme. , “My. Philo- 
sophical Development” is virtually ‘an. attempt to acquire 
certainty as much as possible. Before extending certainty of 
knowledge he wanted to. establish a | Dered iiet petiafied, 
which will leave no room for doubt.’ 

In the search for-a'foundation which can generate 
demonstrable truth, Russell altnost:opted for Frege’s solution: - 
Mathematical principles, = they can be cone ed from obvious 


+? 
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ead is'the*set of all sets: equinumerous with the set whose 
z ~ >“ only member is {ø}" i Loe 
-2 is the set of all sets equinumerous with the set {9, {9} } 
“5 is” ne set of all sets equinumerous with the set 
ø}, (Ø, {9})} and so on. 


pee can be “defined i in the following way :— 
. <- O=6 : Sa Se 

So Gh y m! =m ufm} - ` 

o . 14 =1 uf{i} but 1={9} 

we -  ={Ø} u {8} =2 

=> Before discovering the paradox, Russell was sure that 
- his“ axiomtisation of: mathematics is definite and skepticism 
is defeated for ever. He said that “there is no objective king- 
dori“ of truth, of such’skepticism: mathematics is a perpetual 
reproof”:’ He was sure that at last a foundation of knowledge 
is found’ which can generate truth and demonstrable certainty. 
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“ But we know this ‘Euclidean honeymoon’ soon gave 
-placë'to ‘intellectual sorrow’. ` Set-theory which was known 
as the paradise of certain knowledge was found to have inter- 
‘nal ‘contradictions known as paradoxes or antinomies. 
Russell himself found contradiction in the notion of class, but 
‘he tried to rescue: a peeemme: by trying to ee the 
paradoxes. í Í 

Self-réference is find: to be the common mee óf all 
the paradoxes. Russell-calls it ‘vicious-circle principle’. “No 
‘totality can contain members specifiable only i in terms of that 
totality”. Y e ee 

To avoid e he irodd TE of types’. 
Individual objects are Type 0, sets of individual objects are 
Type 1, sets of sets of individual objects are Type 2 and so 
on. By this theory 
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Type 0 can be member of T, (Type 1) 

Type 1 can be member of Ta 

Type n can be member of Ta+ 1 

Any expression which violates this relation of member- 
ship is meaningless, non-sense, such as Ty isa member of T's or 
Tx is a member of T,. In this way he avoids such expression 
_as Xe X and also construction of set by mixed types. Russell’s 

‘N’ as class of all normal class, which is constructed out of 
two types or Cantor’s set of all sets thus can not be constructed 
and the paradox vanishes. (Russell’s and Cantor’s paradoxes- 
are explained in non-technical terms in Nagel & Newman, 
Gédel’s Proof, Chap. II; also in Stoll, Set Theory Logic). 

But unfortunately enough, Russell’s theory of types does 
not allow the defining of natural numbers in terms of logic. 
If he prevents construction of a class of different types to- 
gether, then nothing but 0 and 1 can be defined in terms of 
membership. As we see O isa set of all sets equinumerous 
with the ø (0 Type) and 1 is a set of all sets equinumerous 
with the set whose only member is {ø} (1 type) but 2 is a 
set of all sets equinumerous with the set (ø, {@}) which obvi-- 
ously-is a mixture of two different types. Thus 2 and other 
natural numbers onwards are all defined in terms of different 
types assembled together in a single set. All other numbers 
in the similar way remain irreducible in terms of logic and 
the very structure of logicism would collapse. 

To avoid this difficulty and to save his scheme Russell 
formulates axiom of Infinity and thereby tries to guarantee the 
existence of infinite set of numbers. It is interesting to note 
that Russell claims its guarantee as the axiom gives arithmeti- 
cal truth, although not so obvious in logic. But his original 
plan was to seek arithmetical truths from logical principles 
which -are more certain. The problematic character of 
mathematical axioms led Russell to derive them from logic 
and now there is turn around in introducing arithmetical 
axiom.to save logié. 
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A far more satisfactory solution for avoiding the para- 
doxes is given by the axiomatic set theory, which Russell 
never assumed. The axiom of subset in particular put a 
restriction on the free use of construction of set.. Russell’s 
paradox can be put in the following : 

aly (Vx) (xey) < = > Fx—Axiom of abstraction 

=(xey) Z => (x¢x) 

Substituting y =(yey) <=> (y # y) Russell’s paradox. ‘ 
Axiomatic set theory tries to prevent paradoxes in two ways : 
—by avoiding too large sets like set of all sets or set of all 
cardinal numbers or by putting some restriction on the free 
use of set construction. The axiom of. abstraction which 
allows to construt any set from a property is. replaced by 
axiom of subset. Axiom of abstraction, as we see above, 
gives rise to Russell’s paradox. This is replaced by axiom 
of subset, which is as follows : 

(Wz) (ly) (vz) (xey) <=> (xez). Fx ` 
=(xey) < = >. (xez). (xgx) 
Substituting y = (yey) <=> (yez). (y#y) 

“‘(yez)’ this restriction prevents Russell’s paradox. Thus 
Russell’s paradox, which follows from axiom of abstration 
is avoided by axiom of subset. These restrictions. avoid 
what is called by Quine ‘existence trouble’ for set theory, ‘Fx’ 
of logic is conferred as ‘x s z’ of set-theory. The distinction 
between the schematic predicate letter ‘F’ and the 
quantifiable class-variable ‘z’ is significant, as we can cors- 
truct open sentences which represent ‘Fx’, but that does not 
represent x € z; Therefore ‘x is normal’ does not necessarily 
imply ‘x en’, which Russell did not see. The whole troukle 
is due to taking ‘e’ asa logical constant which reckons -set- 
theory to logic. .Thus ‘e’ is a set —theoretic term—this simple 
discovery is. shattering for the whole logicistic programme. 
The replacement of axiom of abstraction also is virtually the 
end of logicism. “Set theory is less settled and more conjec- 
tural than the classical mathematical superstructure that can 
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be founded upon it.” (Quine, Elementary Logic). These 
infirmities of set-theory, which makes it an ‘extra-logical 
department’ of mathematics, seem to upset Russell’s pro- 
gramme. He was so perturbed by the conjectural nature of 
set-theory that he even want for an inductivist confirmation 
to save his system than to found certainty upon uncertainty. 

Reconstruction of set-theory by the axiomatic set-theory 
can avoid the paradoxes as we presently see. Assuming that 
they can be avoided by axiomatisation, does it mean that 
Russell can keep his programme? The first problem is— 
after axiomatisation, there must still be some level at which 
we have truth and falsity. If the axiomatics is formal, at 
least we must believe the theorems do follow from the 
axioms; if it is informal, they must be true, and also there 
must be some relationship between these results and some 
actuality. ouside the axiomatic theory. The immediate 

problem of avoiding the paradox leads to the broader problem 
of foundation of knowledge. Gödels discovery that'there is no 
complete proof-procedure in the full axiomatisation of only 
a part of arithmetic, that is number theory, is shattering to 
any hope for a foundation of certain knowledge. Gödel has 
shown in his famous theorems that it is not possible to 
encompass all the truths of number theory to the exclusion of 
falsehoods. Since number ‘theory is expressed in set-theory 
and a part of mathematics; there is no hope to base know- 
ledge on a completély demonstrable ground. 

Ramsey tried a, distinction between logical (within set- 
theory) and semantical (about set-theory) paradoxes, which 
can be avoided by heirarchy of order and referring to expres- 
sions of the same languages respectively. But that attempt 
involves further logical difficulties and does not eventually 
help to save.the logicistic programme. 

The programme of Russell to derive arithmetic from 
logic fails and thus fails his attempt to find a foundation of 
knowledge. The _ skeptics: might mad from the empirical 
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character of Russell’s theory that it does not give us any- 
knowledge. The inductivists describe it as a “logicians’ 
paradise.” They are right in saying that Russell’s theory is 
fallible—but even then it may be true. Russell himself was 
also convinced that the conjectural nature of set-theory is 
the reason for the failure of his programme. What Russell 
overlooked is that logic may explain mathematics but cannot 
prove it. The logical theory of mathematics is a sophisticated 
speculation like any scientific theory. The skeptics might 
infer from its empirical character that mathematics does not 
offer us any knoweledge—but then so do all other sciences: 
Proof is not the criterion for a good scientific theory (which 
is empirical), but Russell’s programme was based on such 
hopes which were not destined to be fulfilled. The dream of 
foundation of knowledge remains an utopia for ever. 


t 
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THE CONCEPT OF GOD 
Usna RANI BHATTACHARYYA 


I 


The term ‘God’ is the centre of any discussion on theism . 
or of any discourse concerning our. religious beliefs. What 
does the term ‘God’ mean? Are we unanimous as to the. 
meaning of ‘God’ in our metaphysical discussions about God’s 
existence or in our various religious: discourses ? 

People mean an enormous range of things by the term 
‘God’. Some hold that God and Nature are identical. If so, _ 
is not the term God simply superfluous? For, in that case, 
the term ‘nature’ would alone suffice. Whatever may be 
covered by the term God, it is plausible that it means some- 
thing’beyond the totality of natural processes. It is interest- 
ing to note that Greek Gods have finite intelligence. So, God 
need not be infinitely intelligent as held by the Christians. 
In some religions, God is looked upon as a pure spirit, while in 
others He has a mind as well as a physical body. Zeus on 
Mt. Olympus, Hindu God Durga killing Mahisdsura, Lord 
appearing to Moses in Mt. Sinai—are such examples and they 
can be given in dozens. | 


ig , 


Let us turn our attention to some semantic difficulties 
over the term ‘God’. Philosophers offering ontological argu- 
ment for the divine existence as well as their critics and also 
the commentators of. the argument are found to be rather 
careless in using the term God. Anselm regularly uses the 
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term God as a proper name, but in some parts of his work, 
God does appear as a general name. He hardly makes any 
attempt to differentiate between these uses of God ; may be, 
because this distinction is unimportant in his case, For he 
thought it a necessary truth that there is at most one God. 
Descartes uses ‘he’ in referring to God in majority of cases in 
the fifth Meditation, but he allows ‘Dei’ in the plural and in 
the arguments with which the ontological argument is 
regularly compared. Descartes obviously uses general terms 
‘triangle’, ‘sphere’, ‘mountain’, ‘horse’. Nor does he object 
when Gassendi constructs parallels to the ontological argu-` 
ment around such obvious singular terms as Plato and, 
Pegasus. Many writers of religion use the term ‘God’ as” 
parallel to ‘Ram’ or ‘Jesus’ and also parallel to ‘man’ and 
‘animal’, Aquinas apparently took ‘God’ for a common 
name. His view gets a support from Geach in his article- 
“Form and Existence”. Again, there are others (e.g., Ziff in 
About God) who have maintained that God is a proper- 
name. There are still others who would take God as neither ° 
proper name nor common noun, but as something between 
these two—a title, like Duke, Caesar or-Maharaja (CG). N. 
Pike, God and Timelessness). Oxford Dictionary, it is 
interesting to note, recognises “God” as a word regularly used 
-in both these ways, now as a proper name, now as a concept” 
(as “ʻa sole divine creator and ruler of the universe” and also 
as “the creator and ruler of the universe”). Here we should 
better : remember that God is a proper name in an utterance” 
only if I purport to refer to something in using God in that 
utterance. Hence the question whether in a particular 
utterance “God” is used as a proper name (unlike the question 
whether ‘God’ in general is a proper name, for the notion of 
- being a proper name is secondary to the notion of being used 
as a proper name) is an important one. The logical construc- 
tion of the utterance will depend on one’s answer to this 


particular question. -.. Soars. 
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Now, many philosophers claim that proper names cannot 
have any meaning. If the claim is true, proper names cannot 
be defined. If ‘God’ is used as a proper name ina proposition 
(e. g, “God save the king”), we cannot legitimately ask for 
a definition of -the term as it stands'there. Strawson in his 
Philosophical Logic (Oxford, 1967) tells us that there are three 
waysin which one can answer when he is pressed “Whom/What 
do you mean by ‘n’ ?”? (when ‘n’ is used as a proper name): 

(a) He may provide a further proper name (e.g. Krishna ` 
is Kesava, Sita is Janaki), 

(b) Hè may produce, a demonstrative (what is ‘called 
‘deinis’ in linguistics)—“I mean him” by pointing to that 
person, or f 

(c) He may give a definite description of the form, “I 
mean the only woman Prime Minister of India” or “the third 
President of Indian Republic”. 

We would agree that the utterer is not giving a synonym 
of his original utterance “Who is ‘n’ ?” in (a) or (b). In the 
same manner, we should resist the temptation of supposing 
that the proper name is synonymous with the definite descrip- 
‘ tion (cases to the contrary are found among philosophers, e.g., 
J. K. Bath takes “something than which nothing greater can 
be imagined” as a proper name). 

Thus, if God is used as a proper name in “God is all 
powerful”, there will be no sense in asking for a definition of 
God or replacement of “God is all powerful” by some 
synonymous sentence. But there will be a sense in asking 
who/what is meant by God and it is quite reasonable to expect 
a reply of the type (c), a definite description since alternative 
proper names will not be satisfactory and demonstration is 
out of question. In an article entitled “Proper Names” John 
R. Searle takes God as a proper name. In case of degenerate 
proper names like “The Bank of England” (as distinct from 
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paradigmatic proper names), the sense is given straight- 
forward as ina definite description. The presuppositions, 
as. it were, rise to the surface. A proper name may acquire. 
a rigid descriptive use without having the verbal form of a 
description. God is omnipotent, omniscient, just, benevolent 
etc. by definition for believers. Of course, we must be careful 
in cases where the term may be misleading. The Holy 
Roman Empire was neither ‘Holy’ nor ‘Roman’, but it was 
nonetheless the Holy Roman Empire. 


IV 


Apart from these controversiés centering round the term 
‘God’, we come across other difficultiés. Many of the 
innumerable attempts at definition of God show some’ 
common’ features. One is: they are exceedingly long, e. g., 
the definition given by Descartes in Meditations. They in- 
clude non-defining properties side by side with defining ones,” 
In some cases, “definition turns into a and description 
into eulogy”. 

Next, many definitions are parochial. We mean by this 
that some features included in some definitions may be appli- 
cable to Christian God, but are found lacking in a Hindu 
God. Asa result, it is not unreasonable to think that many 
theists.have no clear idea of what they believe in. 

Authors of ontological arguments offer us a number of 
defining properties of God (e.g., in the definition by Descartes) 
as if they could readily be identified and agreed upon. They 
also assume that the term ‘God’ can be given a coherent and 
consistent definition. But is it an easy task to perform ?- 
Our discussion will at least give some support to answering 
this query in the negative. 

When a philosopher sets out to prove or disprove the 
existence of God, he is not usually using the term ‘God’ in its full 
religious sense. The God of Christian religion, as spoken of'in - 
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the Scriptures for instance, has.qualities of-a loving father, a 
judge who is at once just and merciful. Such a God is a 
proper subject of worship. Philosophers refer to God as the 
perfect being, but perfection in this context is not a moral 
character. When a philosopher says God possesses all per- 
fections, the attributes he has in mind are such things as 
omniscience and omnipotence, the power of existing outside 
or throughout time, the power of being free from change— 
most of these qualities are included in Descartes’ definition 
of God. A religious man.may argue that existence or non- 
existence of God so described by philosophers is not of any 
importance to him. But we may point out that theologicians 
do speak of God in similar abstract terms. We must keep 
in mind that philosophical preoccupation with the existence 
of God itself originated in theology. It was part of an attempt 
to think out the theoretical basis of religion. Unless certain 
things are true and proved beyond doubt, does it really make 
sense to believe in these things? It is here the philosopher 
steps in. “The God of philosophy may not be identical. with 
the God of religion, but if we can make nothing of the first, 
we may well find ourselves in difficulties when we try to 
hang on to the second”. (W.H. Walsh). 

Jonathan Barnes in his recent thought-provoking The 
Ontological Argument makes an investigation into the various 
difficulties surrounding the term “God”. According to him, 
“God” is a sortal term. It makes sense, he maintains, to talk 
of the same God, another God or how many Gods. The 
term ‘God’ in hisown words, “claims to provide a principle for 
indicating, reidentifying and-counting the objects to which it 
applies”. Such terms should be distingished from characteris- 
ing terms, e.g., yellow, green or mass nouns, e.g., coal. The 
definiens of any sortal term must itself contain sortal apparatus 
or it will not be equivalent in sense to the definiendum. 
Barnes offers only one reasonable suggestion and that is 
‘person’.- But persons are essentially corporeal and the 
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principle of identifying a person relies untimately on ‘bodily 
continuity’. If Gods are persons, that is to say, if Gods are 
corporeal beings, then we are bound to accept the empirical 
truth that no such Gods exist. If ‘Gods’ are incorporeal by 
definition, then also we face a contradiction and there are no 
Gods in the conclusion. If Gods fall under the sortal ‘spirit’ 
or mind instead of ‘person’, that too is of no help. For we 
cannot establish the continuity of a person as spirit. We do 
it on the basis of physical continuity. Thus, Barnes’ sugges- 
tion does not make us any wiser as,to how to define God or 
how to conceive Him. | 


V 


Since the task of bringing out the exact meaning of the 
term God is a baffling one, it encourages radical rejection of 
theology in certain quarters. The most widespread form of 
unbelief is ‘agnosticism’ which maintains that it is impossible 
for us to know whether there is a God or not. Logical 
positivists have gone even further in rejecting the claim of 
theology. Sentences concerning our belief in the existence 
of God which we come across in the writings of Aquinas, 
Leibnitz or Descartes are meaningless. This charge is based 
on the verifiability principle, according to which a sentence 
makes sense or is meaningful only if we can at least describe 
what it would be like to test it in experience. Theological 
sentences do not make sense when this principle is applied to 
them. Logical positivists think that it is useless to investi- 
gate the various arguments offered by eminent philosophers 
in support of the existence of God. For the conclusion, 
God exists, is meaningless and .hence the arguments 
leading to the conclusion cannot be sound. These conclusions 
are ina way reminders to philosophers both offering and 
examining the various intellectual defences of theism that 
they should make clear what sort of an entity they are 
looking for before they proceed to prove its existence: 


JOHNSON’S THEORY OF PROPOSITIONS 
BIRENDRA KUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


1. It may seem rather late in the day to discuss Johnson’s 
theory of propositions. But his Logic (first published in 
1922-24) is still, I understand, used as a text book in some of 
our universities. Besides, Johnson had regarded logic as the 
analysis and criticism of thought,—a view which I myself 
hold to be substantially correct, despite the increasing sway 
of mathematical logic. Johnson treated the proposition as 
the unit from which the whole body of logical principles 
may be developed. I, too, look upon the proposition as of 
pivotal importance in logic inasmuch as the admission of the 
proposition alone can solve the problems of meaning, truth 
and validity. : But my treatment of the propositional factor 
in judgment differs in some essential respects from Johnson’s.* 

2. Johnson defines the sentence summarily as the verbal 
expression of a judgment or a proposition, as if the latter two 
were equivalent. Judgment, he says, is an act or attitude or 
process which constitutes an incident i in the mental history 
of an individual. He finds it necessary to distinguish the 
changing phases of a process (which might alternately involve 
interrogation, doubt, tentative affirmation, or negation) from 
the terminus of such process in which a final decision replaces 
the variations undergone during what is called suspense of 
judgment. He thus intellectualises even a primary judgment, 
which is further confirmed when he says that it would be 
more natural to speak of passing judgment upona proposition 
proposed in thought than to identify the judgment as such 
` * I had discussed Johnson’s theory-incidentally in my Logic, -Value and Reality (pp. 
27-29), where I offered a new theory of propositions, In the present paper I propose 
to discuss Johnson’s theory in some greater detail. 
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with the proposition. But a primary judgment or assertion 
is only about something ; it is not also upon something, as is 
the case. with secondary or evaluative judgments (noetic, 
aesthetic, or ethical). Anyway, Johnson points out that in 
his account the judgment is the more comprehensive or. 
concrete term, since when seriously treated, it involves the 
two terms thinker and proposition: and, in addition, the 
occurrent and alterable relation that may- subsist between 
them. Johnson failed to realise that the term proposition 
is not just less concrete than judgment but that it.is not 
concrete at all ; it is as such a logical abstraction though an 
inalienable feature of the concrete judgmental situation. 

3. The proposition, Johnson further holds, is the con- 
stitutive aspect of judgment, of which conscious belief is the 
epistemic aspect. Hence he points out that the proposition 
cannot bė usefully ‘defined in isolation ibut only in connexion 
with the judgmental attitude or act of thought. Here he had 
the glimpse of a sound doctrine, but he does not stick to this 
line of thinking. The fundamental adjectives true and false, 
which are predicated of mere propositions as such, derive 
their-significance from the fact that the proposition is not a 
self-subsistent entity but only a factor in the concrete act:of 
judgment. Thus the customary expression that such and 
sucha proposition is false merely means that anyone’s asser- 
tion of the proposition would be erroneous. This is true.so 
faras it goes, but Johnson- should have said roundly that 
judgments are- the sole bearers of truth-values. Anyway, 
Johnson adds that the proposition is an assertum,. which 
coincides’not exactly with what has been asserted but with 
what is in its nature is assertible, and assertion involves belief 
and may be defined as equivalent to-conscious belief. He.has 
not examined:the question whether a conscious belief must 
needs be expressed in words. Pesan, his theory entails 
this corollary. 

4. Johnson tries to duii further the nature of the 
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proposition. There is.a single entity, he says; that is the 

same whatever may.be.the. attitude adopted towards it. The 

content of a proposition.. preserves .its identity.unmodified, 

independently of all variations of, assertive attitude. and of 
personal and .temporal:.reference. .In every proposition we 

determine.in thought. the .character: of an object: presented 

to thought to be thus.determined: This sounds.quite inno- 

cuous.but Johnson subszquently:swerves from. this..position. 

The substantive is the.determinandum-and:the adjective the 

determinans. ‘The:proposition, -hé adds, is par. excellence the 

unit of thought, though we were told earlier that the judg- 

ment is such. The “junction” of substantive -with adjective 

is the characterising tie. Thinking effects.a severance between 

the adjective and the substantive, these-being reunited in the 

asserted proposition—not only by the characterising .but, also 

by the.assertive.tie. The copula. ‘IS’ -of.traditional logic is a 
blend of the characterising with the assertive tie. One.should. 
have „thought that. the assertive tie finds .place.in the judg- 
ment and not in the propositional or constitutive aspect, . but. 
Johnson . confuses. the issue. here. as. well and identifies the 
proposition not.only. with .the Judgment:. but also with | its 
verbal.expression. 

5. Johnson takes a further step.and states.that whereas 

a proposition is related :subjectively-to-.assertion, it is related. 
objectively to fact. Any proposition, he says, characterises 
some fact, so that the relation of proposition to fact is the 
same as that of adjective to substantive. This would imply 
that even a false propcsition, or the propositional factor.of a 
false judgment, characterises some fact, but Johnson ignores 
theanomaly. “Bradley has represented .a proposition, (sic) 

as ultimately an adjective characterising. Reality,. and Bos- 
anquet as an adjective. characterising that. fragment of Reality 

with which we are in immediate contact. In adopting the 

the principle. that.a proposition. may be said, in general, to 

characterise a.fact,.] am_including with some. modification 

JDP—5 
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what is common to these two points of view”, “The truth 
of a judgment, expressed in a proposition, may be said to 
mean that the proposition is in accordance with a certain 
fact, while any proposition where ,falsity would normally 
follow from the truth of the former is in discordance with 
- fact. “In this way”, Johnson satisfies himself, “the somewhat 
vague conception of the correspondence between thought and 
reality is replaced by the relation of accordance with a certain 
fact attributed to the true proposition, and of discordance 
with the same fact attributed to the associated false 
propositition”. Thus in spite of the avowed kinship of his 
theory of propositions with the Idealistic theory of judgment, 
Johnson has harnessed conception of truth to a brand of the 
realistic correspondence theory. 

6. In the preceding paragraphs (2-5) I have outlined, 
mostly in Johnson’s own words, his theory of propositions as 
presented in Chapter I of Part I of his Logic (pp. 1-17). His 
aim was to reconcile the traditional Formal theory of propo- 
sitions (modified in the light of modern developments) with 
the Idealistic theory of judgment,.and as such deserves 
commendation. According to Aristotle, sentences are bearers 
of truth-valves (ef. Moravesik in Aristotle, p. 127). But, as 
Russell has so often emphasised, Aristotle regarded all state- 
ments as of the’ subject-predicate form,—the subject being a 
substance and the predicate, a quality. Johnson did not, in 
practice, ignore relational statements, but his theory of 
propositions has no room for them, apparently because of his 
pernicious doctrine that relations are transitive adjectives. 
Johnson is much more under the influence of the Idealistic 
. theory of judgment, according to which judgment is the act 
which refers an ideal content to a reality beyond the act. 
Bradley had orignally regarded Reality as the logical subject. 
But when Bosanquet in his Knowledge and Reality pointed out 
that such a view would give rise to the problem of “floating 
ideas” (in the case of negative judgments), Bradley amended 
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his theory in the second edition (1922) of his Principles of 
Logic, but still contended that Reality is the ultimate or 
metaphysical subject of all judgments. Johnson could not 
take note of the correction, but his proposition is, in general, 
a cousin of Bradley’s ideal content. He did not, however, 
maintain a consistent position, and his proposition becomes 
a nondescript entity,—now identified with judgment, now 
equated to a sentence and at times treated as a tertium quid 
as the constitutive aspect of judgment. Joseph pointed out 
the multifarious senses in which Johnson had used the term 
proposition and criticised his theory trenchantly in Mind 
(1927-28). Even a sympathetic critic like Passmore has 
observed : “In spite of Johnson’s emphasis on the importance 
of clear distinctions, his various accounts of the relation 
between judgment’ and proposition are impossible to bring 
into consistency”. (A Hundred Years of Philosophy, p. 344) 

7. Some of the main difficulties of Johnson’s theory ot 
propositions are brought out in what follows. His distinction 
between the epistemic and constitutive aspects of judgment is 
acceptable, and so also is the admission of the proposition as 
the constitutive aspect of and act of thought. But he hypo- 
statised the proposition and posited it as.the object of thought. 
In that case it becomes somewhat like the familiar representa- 
tion, and Johnson almost resurrects the representative theory 
‘of knowledge adopted in ancient times by Aristotle. Besides, 
since the proposition retains its identity unmodified in the 
various attitudes like doubting, supposal, interrogation etc., 
it cannot be represented symbolically by the form “$S is P” ; 
it should take instead the form “S being P”. Again, if in 
judgment we pass a judgment as a proposition proposed in 
thought, Johnson will find it difficult to explain perceptual 
judgments where the proposition of his conception cannot 
exist or subsist. Nor is. evident in such judgments the 
alleged separation between substantive and adjective 
and their subsequent reunion. Instead of saying, as he does 
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at- times; that a proposition is true or false, Johnson 
should have said that: truth-values' belong -to judgments: 
the constitutive ` element; which by: itself is a logical. 
abstraction; cannot be trueior false. It is likewise .objection- 
able’ for-him~to ‘say that the proposition is. par excellence. 
the-unit of -thought. Moreover, by regarding: the sub- 
stantive -as ‘the subject~ and. the adjective as the predicate, 
Johnson-virtually equates--the proposition to a sentence: 
Aristotle had viewed a substance as the: subject and:a quality: 
as the predicate, -and-this- theory hindered: the: progress of- 
logic: for- ages;~but in his-doctrine of categories-he had-hinted : 
at-a wider’conception of jiidgment''or statement, of :which: 
Johnson-took no ‘notice: .He not’ only. revived the. subject-. 
predicate theory in-a different garb, but also brought -his 
theory -perilously :near*the Idealistic, theory: for Johnson’s. 
proposition is like -the ‘ideal content, at once-an aspect of 
thought and -a` qualification~of reality: He idid -not realise 
that for Bradley thought was :an--attempt at -identification 
with reality and that for an-idealist like Blanshard it was. the. 
actualisation’:of-a potential:(as Royce-hads hinted_earlier):: 
Such: a view’should:not have: been accepted: ‘by «Johnson» whos 
showed’ his’ realistic leanings: by advocatingethe correspon-.: 
dence’theory'of truth: But as matters’stand;he. should: have 
embraced ‘the coherence theory-of truth’; instead.he.. simply. 
replaced: the term: correspondance by accordance and believed. 
to-have effected a great improvement.in respect of precision: 
He? has precious little- to say.on.the distinction between, 
affirmation: and negation, and-that little’ is confusing. in. 
respect of the so-called pure negation. It: is evident: from 
the ‘above- that Johnson-was perplexed about:the nature.and 
role of-the proposition in the judgmental scene:... 

8.~I conclude with a briefs account of my, own:views 
onthe subject’. Judgment as:a mental act is the- acceptance. 
of-a propositional - reference-which is its structural:aspect, its. 
epistemic~ aspect being believing. Judgments: are: the..sole.. 
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bearers of truth-values, and every judgment must be either 
true or false. Statements or sentences in the indicative mood 
are verbal expressions of judgments, and they may be said to 
be true or false only in a derivative sense. Of course, as 
sentences proper they are governed by the rules of grammar 
and semantics, which by themselves connot, however, fully, 
guarantee even their meaning, far less their truth. An 
asserted proposition is the meaning of a statement, and 
several sentences, by asserting the same proposition, can have 
an identical meaning. A proposition as such is, however, a 
logical abstraction and cannot therefore figure as the object 
of thought in primary judgments (including perceptual ones). 
None the less, it is the conrrespondence or otherwise between 
the propositional reference of a judgment and a fact (its 
referent) that makes the judgment true or false, as the case 
may be. The criterion of truth, however, is coherence 
between a particular judgment and the accepted body of 
“human knowledge. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL DEFAULT 


Dest Prasan CHATTOPADHYAYA 


I 


Charity at Home or Self-Criticism First. _‘Fault-finding’ 
is a-part of critical philosophy, .provided the defaulter does 
not believe that he is holier than everybody else and his 
holiness is absolutely unquestionable. Like charity, as the 
holy people taught us, it should begin at home. Of ali sorts 
of criticism perhaps the best and the most informed criticism 
is self-criticism. 

- In this age of Marxism, People’s Daaa and Demo- 
cratic Republic, one is not likely to agree with Plato’s 
patently pro-aristocratic prescription that.the philosopher 
should be the King. Even if this old idea, because of prevail- 
ing mist of blocd and confusion, finds a favourable echo in a 
few traditional hearts, its converse, the King should be the 
Philosopher, is likely to be rejected outright by all and 
sundry, particularly by the philosophers themselves. They 
can at best tolerate with difficulty, what is almost intolerable, 
a philosopher ruling or preferably reigning. But certainly 
they are not going to tolerate a king or a ruler philosophising. 
For philosophy: has now betome an extremely sophisticated 
profession. At any rate that is what we are being told. One 
reminds us that some of the immortal contributors to our 
great philosophical tradition like the Buddha came from the 
princely families. 

Once the philosopher was known for his comprehension, 
sweep and system of thought, but now that sort of philosopher 
is branded, politely tolerated, as a grand metaphysician.? In 
the name of specialisation, the modern philosopher has with- 
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drawn from the large canvas of life, from higher culture in 
the modern world, and the burning issues of the day. He is 
out to practice what Whitehead has once said “celibacy of 
the intellect”. He admires, for instance, Whitehead of 
Principia Mathematica and An Introduction to Mathematics, 
but not of Religion in the Making and Science and the 
Modern World. For, his interest is narrow and his thought 
is devoted to only one speciality, one groove. About the rest 
of life, except of course his own private affairs, his knowledge 
is extremely superficial and his intellect operates at a level 
not higher than that of a top-flight journalist. Since the 
specialisation and professionalisation of knowledge turn out to 
be very useful means for improving his academic career, he 
does not hesitate to attempt to imitate exact sciences and 
narrowing his mind to microscopic fields of enquiry, rather 
than opening it up-to the larger question of human culture 
' and destiny.. He seems to be afraid of squarely facing the 
existential problems of life and clearly thinking about them. 
Authentic life of thought is indeed very perilous. Dewey says, 
“Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently stable 
world in peril”. Bertrand Russell harps on the same theme 
when he asserts even more bravely, “Thought looks into the 
face of hell and is not afraid”. The specialist philosoper of 
today, the unworthy successor of his generalist predecessor 
of yesterday, is afraid of “looking into the face of hell” and 
disturbing in any way “an apparently stable world” around 
him. For he is essentially a status quoist, conformist and 
content with imitating, paraphrasing, and analysing the views 
current and fashionable in his field of speciality. He could 
not care less what happens elsewhere and to other persons. 
After all, he must be serious in and faithful to his profes- 
sional work. The only thing which disturbs him is the idea 
of being superseded by a colleague, not getting his overdue 
promotion and/or recognition. In this respect, he is’ not 
even disturbed by views of great thinkers with noble social 
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commitments like Marx and Russell. Russell is worth 
quoting on the point : ; 
“Three passions, simple but overwhelmingly strong, 
have governed my life: the longing for love, the 
search for knowledge, and unbearable pity for the 
suffering of mankind......Love and Knowledge, so 
Peas 
far as they were possible, led upwards to the 
heavens. But always pity' brought back to earth. 
Echoes of cries and pain, reverberate in my heart. 
Children in famine, victims tortured by oppressors, 
helpless old people, a hated burden to their sons 
in the whole world of loneliness, poverty and pain 
make it a mockery of what human life should be: 
I longed to alleviate the evil, but I cannot, and I 
too suffered”? 
I wonder how many of us shared this suffering of one of the 
greatest philosophers ever produced by the world. We seem 
to be quite happy in the heavens of knowledge—the heavens 
of knowledge, elevated, insulated and secured by. prestige and 
handsome salary—handsome in the ‘context of our pay rise 
percentage in the last two decades to the 2.5 per cent rise in 
the national income and three-fourth of the people living 
below the poverty line. 
- Are we living in heavens of knowledge or fool’s paradise ? 


g Perhaps Viriginia Wolf was correct when she said, “We are 


living on a leaning tower”. The tower is indeed very heavily 
leaning. ` ' 

It is good that some of us have at least understood our 
leaning position. Understanding is not enough, to vary- a 
Marxist thesis (on Feuerbach), what is called for is to change 
the situation. 

l H ' 

What We Are and How. We Look Like. Let us now look- 

at oursituation a bit closely. We must not be content with 


1 
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the view we form about ourselves and our situation but 
should also try to review it from others’ point(s) of view. 
We must know what other people of the society think of 
our profession and performance. Although ours is not a 
split personality, private and public, we have two images, viz., 
what we are and. how we look like. 

Let us first realise that of all middle class groups 
intellectuals are being the most widespread, heterogeneous 
and ill-assorted. Our class affiliation is extremely nebulous. 
Left: to ourselves we do not believe in sharing any common 
social destiny.. We widely differ in income and status, 
depending on our academic position—professorship, reader- 
ship, lectureship or tutorship in Uuiversity or College. .The 
school teacher teaching elementary logic is at the bottom of 
the professional pyramid. We can hardly be defined as a 
single social unit ; we rather form a scattered set of grouplets. 
As Wright Mills rightly observes, “some of us live, residen- 
tially andintellectually, in suburban slums and others in 
propaganda bureaus” and coteries-of the sub-contient.* 

We should -better identify ourselves first in terms of 
functional and subjective characteristics rather than in terms 
of our professional position and nebulous class affiliation. 
We are the people who specialise in symbols, ideas and 
myths. We are supposed to produce, distribute and preserve 
different forms of consciousness. Our roles are institutionally 
defined. We hardly feel any responsibility to see for 
ourselves how in practice our symbols, myths, etc. look and 
work like. We -go on playing our traditionally defined 
institutional roles and working in the rut. Generally we 
prefer to follow the beaten track, imitate each other for we 
are environed by a culture where it pays to think likewise 
rather than otherwise. 

Broadly speaking, ‘there are five grouplets within the 
group of philosophers. Firstly, we must think of the 


producer. He is the man who is the author of new ideas, 
IDP—6 ; 
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establishes them by argument and test or practice and makes 
them available to the persons who are capable of following 
them. Directly or indirectly his ideas mould the course of 
intellectual history of a society and, in some cases, even of 
the mankind as a whole. But as we all know the producer- 
philosopher or creative intellectual, Sankar, Rousseau or 
Marx, for instance, is always a rare human being. I know 
Sankar would have extremely disliked to be classified as an 
intellectual. Secondly, there are wholesalers who do not 
pretend to be producers of original ideas but undertake the 
responsibility of distributing them through their authoritative 
text-books to fellow professional colleagues, students and other 
intelligent laymen. But wholesalers vie with each other in 
being more authoritative than the others in their represen- 
tation of, and fkās and bhāsyas' on the original thinkers. 
Third group is constituted by the retailers of ideas. These 
` gentlemen are teachers and can only teach. The best known 
of the retailers are reputed to be directly serviced by original 
producers and the lesser ones by wholesalers. The fourth 
grouplet of consumers has not an altogether distinct identity 
of its own. For the producers, the wholesalers and the 
retailers are also consumers of others’ products. There are 
two sorts of notable exceptions. There are some unscholarly 
producers like Sri Aurobindo and Wittgenstein who are not 
known for the endless footnotes and: extensive references given 
in the books produced by them. The lesser of the retailers 
also do not believe in continuous consumption or servicing. 
They mostly rely on the outdated editions of the wholesalers’ 
textbooks and/or the notes of their own college-days. Some 
‘retailers gather some contemporary ideas through personal 
conversation on local academic markets. The fifth and the- 
last group isalsoa mixed group. It consists of comprehenders, 
rather than users, of books who specialize only in consump- 
tion and have nothing to do with production. Their 
acquaintance with bibilographies is invariably impressive. 
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Of all these groups the largest is the third one, to be 
more precise, the lesser retailers. Representative members 
of the group have been of late showing off two things, 
linguistic skill and methodological skill, which are much in 
fashion. Methodological considerations and logico-mathemati- 
cal- formulability are being accorded high priority in philo- 
sophical thinking. These gentlemen’s most cherished 
professional image is that of the scientist-mathematician. 
Method dictates his area of study and determines the results 
thereof. The substantive value of the results is inversely 
related to the elaboration of the methods used and the pains 
taken.” The same is perhaps also true in the case of the 
painstaking job performed by the careful language analyst.° 
But the only redeeming feature of the latter is that he is 
. heroic enough to claim that philosophy has no substantive 
problems of its own. In last analysis both avoid the real 
problems of life, which are also the basic problems of 
philosophy.” One does it by Method, the other by resorting 
to hair-splitting Linguistic Analysis. For the time being I 
am not talking of the grand metaphysician who escapes from 
real problems by a cloudy and mighty obscurantism, for he 
is out of fashion. 


I 


Looking Back. From the -present if we withdraw for a 
while and look back to our professional past certain phases 
distinctly appear before us. Before World War I we had 
very few professors of philosophy at the University level. 
Most of them were either Vedantin or Hegelian. Except one 
or two they had no interest in politics, still less in the struggle 
for national liberation. Some of them like B. N. Seal and 
R. D. Ranade® were indeed very impressive scholars. But 
their works besides not being widely read are also rather 
disappointing from the creative point of view. Most of them 
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lived in the heavens of philosophical abstraction. Seal’s 
Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus is a notable exception. 
In the twenties and thirties we had among ourselves some’ very 
renowned philosophers who not only wrote a number cf books 
but also popularised some of our traditional philosophical 
concepts andsystems and introduced them to the Anglo-Saxon 
world. In the process of popularising they might-have offended 
some wholesalers of traditional philosophical systems. It is 
to be generally admitted that most of them were not original 
or creative thinkers. Sri Aurobindo’ and K. C. Bhattacharya’°® 
are perhaps among the exceptions. Besides Sri Aurobindo-no 
first-grade philosopher is known to have taken serious interest 
in socio-political questions at the theoretical level and active 
part in national politics. It is during the thirties and ‘forties 
that to the spell of Hegel and Vedanta the names and power 
of Kant and Nyāya were added. K. C.-Bhattacharya slightly 
persuasively argued in defence of a Kantian (and at places even 
phenomenology-oriented) Vedanta. Sri Aurobindo tried to 
establish a new system of philosophy, Purnddvaitavada with 
a view to meet the possible criticisms of the modern mind 
influenced by history .and contemporary science. But the 
language and style both of Sri Aurobindo and K. C, 
Bhattacharya are heavy and almost forbidding. And that 
explains somewhat delayed and ingufficient appreciation of 
their ideas. This mixed spell of Vedanta, Kant and Nyāya 
survived till the end of World War II or even late forties.’ It 
is not before early fifties that -the names of Wittgenstein, 
Ryle, Carnap, Ayer and Popper reached the ear of the younger 
teachers of the University. Some ‘of these retailers were 
directly or indirectly serviced by the producers in -some or 
other universities of the Anglo-Saxon world. Later on the 
names of Husserl, Hidegger and Sartre were added to this 
new list of philosophers. 

The interesting point to be noted in this connection is 
that most of us take our cue of thought from. one or other of 
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these foreign philosophers. My point of criticism is notagainst 
the foreign origin of the philosophers and their ideas but the 
poverty of our mind which is evident in borrowing problems 
found and formulated by others and also in our own 
inability to perceive problems in our own social context and 
intellectual history. Even those of us who have been studying 
Indian philosophy are in fact concerned with textual-cum- 
historical research and not doing anything creative and 
original. - 3 
Another interesting point common to all of us is that 
philosophers of pre-Independence era and those of post- 
Independence era are almost equally indifferent to our social 
and political problems and pressing national issues. One 
swallow, Iqbal or Radhakrishnan, does not make a summer. 
The explanation of the philosopher’s “indifference” to 
the mundane affairs readily offered by the alien scholars of 
Indian philosphy and uncritically accepted by ourselves is 
patently unfair to the facts of history. To the Vedantin 
mayavada is often attributed his lack of concern with the 
“illusory” objects of practical life. And it isa pity that we 
have to reiterate even today the well-known facts that the 
miayavada is not to be confused with the illusoriness of the 
empirical world and that, what is more interesting to note, 
the greatest of the mayavadins, Sankara himself was a great 
man of practical and organizational ability, preached his 
philosophy throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
established four centres of his school at four different corners 
of India and which have serviced the centuries of social 
turmoils and political upheavals till the date. This is true 
of many other religious reformers-cum-philosophers. Only 
the uninformed would regard them impractical. The social 
relevance of their ideas is too obvious from the course of later 
history to be denied even by those who are under the com- 
pelling spell of alien interpretation of misunderstood māyāvāda. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered in this connection that in 
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our rich philosophical tradition there are more than one 
systems highlighting the importance of time and what is 
transient. So the superficial explanation of our failure in 
practical life with an accusing finger to the mayavada does not 
stand logical scrutiny and is not borne out by facts. Its reason 
is to be sought elsewhere, in our socio-economic situation and 
explained in terms of our role, status and occupation. 


IV 


Role, Status and Occupation. Are our average profes- 
sional works academically creative and socially relevant ? 
I deliberately raise this question for we start teaching our 
student by defining man, following Aristotle, as a social 
animal. What sort of social animals we ourselves are ? 

Our identity is basically social; The symbol and con- 
cepts used in identifying and re-identifying our own selves 
are also an integral part of a social institution, language*?. 
Our very being is sustained by society which enables us to be 
what we are not. Thus it also accounts for our becoming. 
Briefly speakirg, sociality and historicity define our personality 
and sustain us through all the ups and downs of life. The 
society which sustains us deserves and needs in turn also its 
sustenance from us.*® l à 

We are not only social but also: political being. Politics 
is the power-engined super-structure of society. When we 
say we are not interested in politics, we merely indicate an 
attitude, but co not describe our situation. To say “we are 
not in politics” is a pre-reflectivé statement. Our lack of 
interest in politics indicates, among other things, our disap- 
proval of the unwholesome aspects of political powergame, 
too much concern with our own private affairs, including 
occupational climb in a very competitive market. 

We cannot afford to be radical; for that involves some 
` sort of commitment, this way or that. And, therefore, most 
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of us are liberal, keeping all our options open for ever. 
Nothing succeeds like success. The craze for success under a 
bureaucratized enterprise system constantly prompts us to 
try to climb within and between pre-arranged heirarchies. 
To seize of the first possible opportunity is not generally 
consistent with an open radical commitment. That explains 
our liberal disposition, pragmatism and antipathy towards 
what is rather derogatively called “doctrinaire ideology” .** 
We cotinuously suffer from a status-panic. In the white- 
-collar professional heirarchies we are segregated by 
inconsequential gradation of rank—inconsequential but for 
our sociologically conditioned love for climb in the grade. 
In the process our competence is fragmented, community 
broken up, and we are further alienated from the process and 
the product of our work. Our status-snobbery degrades us 
spiritually, degrades us morally, and transforms us into what 
Eliot terms “stuffed man, hollow man”, Perhaps Thorstein 
Veblen is correct when he observes: “Under modern conditions 
struggle for existence has, in a very appreciable degree, been 
transformed into a struggle to keep up appearance’”’.'* 
Whatever might be our objective characterization of 
ourselves as professional philosophers, there is another way 
and perhaps a more important way of characterizing our 
situation. I mean the objective description of our occupation, 
class and status-positions. Whether we know it or not, we 
belong to a-class. Some rational interests oblige us to meet 
ourselves under a particular association or organization and 
occasionally even fight for the same. Placed in a common 
situation, despite our liberal disposition and antipathy towards 
“doctrinaire radicalism”, we organize movements and 
approach political parties. Under some compelling circum- 
stances we not only sponsor and defend our interest but also 
develop hostile attitude towards other competing strata and 
struggle against them. Are not many of us notwithstanding 
our liberal and sober schooling in philosophy and Ethics, 
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exercised and agitated at the moment over the issue, for in~, 
stance, why the IAS people would get a higher pay-scale than 
the College and University teachers? The current contro- 
versy between the generalist and the specialist consequent 
upon the report of the Third Pay Commission is another 
example to the point. 


t 


vV 


No Retreat From Commitment. The point I like to 
make is very. simple. Whether we like it or not, we are in 
politics and unionism. This is an objective fact. Gandhiji 
said somewhere that politics like a snake has almost impercep- 
tibly.but completely coiled us up. There is no escape from 
it. We have to grapple with it now. The only question is 
how best we can grapple with it. Similarly one might 
point out that we form a distinct social grouplet, concerned 
with the group interest and cannot, therefore, escape our 
professional and social responsibility.1* What we have to be 
clear about is this. We can try only to protect.our-economic 
interest and professional prestige and status, by an adroit 
struggle among and against other similar white-collar interest- 
groups. While we will certainly struggle for our legitimate 
group interest, we should perhaps also judge the issue of 
legitimacy and from the stand point of'a responsible “watch- 
-dog’”’—watching the working of national economy as a whole 
and the distributive justice it entails. This role of responsible 
“watch-dog” cannot be adequately discharged without involv- 
ing ourselves into a larger cultural and political struggle. Let 
‘us be very clear that politics does not mean necessary 
affiliation to this or that particular Party. It is an integral 
sphere of our social order. We cannot honestly afford to be 
a passive, detached and helpless spectator of what happens 
around as and flows over our head. The. philosopher is 
proverbially known, and I think rightly, as the man of 
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knowledge. Knowledge gives him power. The typical 
frustration and cynicism evident in many of us result from a 
genuine conflict in our personality structure. At theoretical 
level, we are persuaded of our power acquired through know- 
` ledge, but, curiously enough, we find ourselves, practically 
powerless and helpless. Most of the things we hate to see 
around us are there in spite of us, although we know they are 
preventable or at any rate remediable. We find ourselves 
overwhelmed, baffled and bewildered, so much so that we find 
it increasingly difficult even to express ourselves adequately 
_and clearly. ‘We are not generally listened; even when 
listened, not responded to by the power elite and obeyed by 
our own students. Power gap and generation gap effectively 
keep us apart, This is a classic case of almost complete break- 
down of communication between us and them. Our existence 
and utterances become almost irrelevant in this social context. 
We have politically failed. It is not so much a failure of our 
knowledge as it is of our nerve. This failure of nerve develops 
in us a sense of frustration and a tragic sense of life. Ifa 
philosopher does not talk like a bright chap of the Foreign 
Office or cannot drink like a bright and hilarious business 
executive, it is not only a reflection on his ability and 
profession but also a reflection on his unenviable oniacitye 
circumstances. 

-To bea political is not a virtue. We must not make 
a virtue out of necessity. We must not take philosophy as 
one more technique of problem-solution or of problem- 
dissolution. Our role is not like technician’s. By sheer 
atrophy and cultivated inability, we must not disengage 
ourselves from the political culture and larger issues of social 
life and history. It is true that ours is an age of deep 
moral distress and intellectual decay. But that is no 
argument why we must withdraw from our sphere of 
responsibility. If our atrophy has not taken us to a deaden- 
ing end, one has every reason to remind us that it is this very 
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malaise of our culture which calls: for a reappraisal of our 
relation and obligation to society. Our occupational ideo- 
logy is politically passive simply because we do not think of 
ourselves in relation to other strata of social and economic 
life, their expectation and frustration. It is only by going 
beyond ourselves and identifying ourselves with other selves 
that we can really transform our knowledge into power, make 
our professions purposeful and our own existence in the world 
more relevant and meaningful. * 
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ON THE FUNDAMENTAL AFFINITY BETWEEN 
EXISTENTIALISM AND INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
CHARLES WINCKELMANS 


) I ! 


Existentialist thinkers are concerned essentially with man. 
They use the term existence to designate not merely the 
fact of existing but man as a subjective life in tension towards 
the future. As a subjective life man is not a subject but a 
subjectivity. The term subject designates man as a knower. 
The knowing subject is an abstraction, it is an entity 
without itdividuality. . The term subjectivity designates man 
in his concrete reality. As subjectivity man is life, he is 
body, he is world. The subjective world is the unfolding of 
what-man is as body, man’s body is the embryo and the 
epitome of what man is as world. 

Human existence is both fact and act. As fact, it is 
characterized by ‘there-ness’; it isxa structured life-process 
which unfolds without initiating’ or controlling itself, a 
system characterized by self-givenness. As act, it is essen- 
tially self-determination, freedom. The human body and 
the human world are the expression of what human existence 
is both as fact and as act. In his existence the individual 
person is given to himself asa relation to and participation 
in other human persons, as a relation to and participation 
in a Transcendent Presence. 


It 


From the beginning Indian seers and thinkers have 
concerned themselves with the human self. They have 
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intuited the:living unity between the subjective body and the 
world—a unity which cannot be reduced, to the subject-object 
relationship—and have expressed this unity in a picturesque 
language. In Ait. Up., 1. 3-2. 4, the external world is des- 
cribed as being in its various-aspects the. unfolding of a world- 
person and the individual person as being in its various 
functions intimately related to the external. world. To each 
subjective-reality corresponds a.cosmic reality and to each 
cosmic reality a subjective reality. ‘The ten elements. of 
being, verily, are with reference to intelligence. The ten 
elements of intelligence are with reference to being. For 
truly, if there were no elements of being, there would be no 
element of intelligence. Verily,if there.were no elements of 
intelligence, there would be no elements of being. For truly, 
from either alone no.form would be effected.” (Kaus. Up., 3.8) 

The individual atman is all at once intelligential self 
(prajfiatman) and bodily self (Sariratman) (Kaush. Up., 4. 20). 
As such it is life (@yus) and immortality, it is also the breath- 
ing spirit (prana) which enters the body up to the hair and 
fingernail tips, and is the unity of the various. vital -breaths , 
which “speak along with speech when it speaks, sees along 
with the eye when it sees, hear along with the ear when it 
hears, think along: with the mind- whemit thinks; breathe 
along with breath when it breathes.” (3. 2) The. atman-has 
two main aspects: it is both a life-process characterized .by 
bondage and a life-act characterized by freedom. As the 
former, it is called elemental soul (bhitatman). As such, it 
is. overcome by the fruits of action—bright and dark—and by 
Nature’s (prakrti) qua-ities (gunas), it is confused and .does 
not see the- blessed Lord (prabhu), it is unsteady, wavering, 
full of desires, distracted, acting without controlling itself, 
filled. with the Dark Quality (tamas) and the Passionate 
Quality ‘rajas); it undergoes various. forms (Maitri Up., 
3..1-5).. As life-act, the 4tman is called person. (purusa). As 
such, itis made of knowledge (vijfiana),-it-is the light-in the 
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heart (Br. Up., 4.3.7), it is freedom : “The Atman is the 
light of the person, for with the atman as his light one sits, 
moves around, does his work, and;returns.” (4. 3.6). As 
freedom, the 4tman is the driver of the body ( Katha Up., 
3. 3), the inner person causing action and ‘overcoming’ the 
elemental soul (Maitri Up., 3.2). —: 

In his existence as consciousness and freedom, the indivi- 
dual person is relation to and participation in the World- 
Person. “That subtle, ungraspable, invisible One, called the 
Person, turns in here (in the body) with a part (of himself). 
That part of Him is what the intelligence-mass here in every 
person is—the spirit (ksetrajfia) which is characterized by 
conception, determination and self-conceit. By Him as intelli- 
gence, this body is set up in posseseion of intelligence ; or, 
in other words, this very one is its driver.” (Maitri Up., 2.5). 
As the individual 4tman is in its own being a participation 
in Paramatman, the Upanisadic Seer often identifies both, 
he describes the supreme Atman as man’s Inner Controller. 

The intuition of Atman’s immanence in man goes 
together with a keen perception’ of Atman’s absolute 
transcendence. However, the relationship between the in- 
dividual 4tman and the Transcendent Atman is such that 
the individual 4tman cannot be declared to be simply ‘distinct’ 
from Paramatman or independent of :Paramatman. To say 
that ‘besides’ Paramatman, there exist many individual 
atmans is quite an improper way of expressing things. The 
individual ätman subsists within a Greater than itself apart 
from whom it is nothing at all. The more it actuates itself as 
consciousness and freedom, the more also it identifies itself 
with this all-pervading and all-consuming Presence. 

Atman is the One for whose love everybody and every- 
thing are loved. “Lo, verily, not for love of the husband is 
a husband dear, but for love of the Self (Atman) a husband is ’ 
dear. Lo, verily, not for love of the wife is a wife dear, but 
for love of the Self is a wife dear. Lio, verily, not for love of 
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the sons are sons dear, but for love of the Self sons are dear. 
Lo, verily, not for love of the wealth is wealth dear, but for 
love of the Self wealth is dear. Lo, verily, not for love of 
all is all dear, but for love of Self is all dear.” (Br. Up., 2. 4.5). 
All persons and all things are objects of love ; however, they 
are not loved fro themselves but for the Self. In other 
words, love for all is fundamentally Self-love. Self-love does 
not mean concern for one’s individual ego in its narrowness 
and exclusiveness, it does not mean self-indulgence, self-pity 
or self-interest ; it does not mean narcissism; it means a 
love which transcends self-centredness, love of one’s true 
Self, of the Supreme Self in whom the transcendent unity of 
all individual selves is realized ; it means love of all persons 
and of all things in the Self, a love which makes us will.the 
authentic fulfilment of all beyond all individual differences. 
There is in the Vedanta a continual tension between the 
intuition of the Self and daily existence. My experience of 
myself is experience of a power of self-realizing through self- 
transcending, that is experience of myself as freedom. As 
freedom, I am act, self-determination: ‘According as one 
‘acts, according as one conducts himself, so does he become.” 
(Br. Up., 4.4.5). Lcan choose myself, I can make my existence, 
Iam more than what lam ; I become myself. This means 
that I am also conditioned and dependent, passive. It means 
that I am given to myself. In presence of the permanence 
of the Self, I continual-y ‘transmigrate’. At the heart of my 
existence there is a tension between eternity and becoming. 
I am not what I should be, what I really am. It belongs to 
my condition to be what I am within a Greater than myself 
who is my real Self. The Aitareya Aranyaka says, “What- 
ever be the point which man reaches, he can always go 
beyond.” (2.3.3). Every urge which throws me out of myself 
towards some ‘external’ good expresses that internal urge 
which drives me towards my realization in the Supreme Self. 
Superficially this internal urge takes the form of egocentrism 
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or even egoism. In fact egocentrism and egoism stand-in‘ the 
way of -authentic realization. It is through: an effort of 
interiorization that the Upanisadic sages want to overcome 
these obstacles—through renunciation, through meditation, 
. through various techniques of concentration, through a 
spiritualization of the self, in onei word through ‘nivrtti’. 
The Upanisads do not favour action. Through action man 
exteriorizes himself and loses his soul. Through interioriza- 
tion man wins authentic freedom, he embraces the whole 
Cosmos within the Self. Therefore to the movement of 
concentration corresponds a movement of expansion. The 
two movements go together. “Verily, what is called 
Brahman—that is the same as what the space outside of a 
person is. Verily, what the space cutside of a person ‘is— 
that-is the same as what the space within a person-is. Verily, 
what the space-within a person is—what is the same as what 
the space here within the heart is.” (Ch. Up., 3. 12. 7-8). 
“The light which shines ‘higher than this heaven, on the 
backs’ of all, on the-backs of everything, in the highest wor!d; 
than which there are no higher—verily, that is the same as 
the light which is here within a person.” Ch. Up., 3. 14. 7) 
Brahman is the Self considered in the fullness of his 
cosmic and supracosmic expression. In Himself, Brahman is 
absolute ‘Transcendence. He is the Light by which the whole 
universe ‘shines. He is omniscient, all-powerful, free and 
infinite. He is the Other in relation to whom man is what he 
is, in whom man must become fully himself. In so far as he 
reveals himself to man, he takes shape for man in the world, 
in his own existence. Man realizes Brahman --or realizes him- 
self'in Brahman—through meditation and concentration. The 
Upanisads do not acknowledge the importance of love and 
selfless service, that is the need for each man of offering his 
life for the salvation of his fellowmen in order to attain his 
own salvation, the need in which man stands of the mediation 
of-his fellowmen in order to realize himself in Brahman. 
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I 


Kierkegaard begins his famous essay on Subjective Truth 
with these words: ‘When the question of truth is raised in 
an objective manner, reflection is directed objectively to the 
truth, as an object to which the knower is related: Reflection 
is not focussed upon the relationship, however, but upon the 
question of whether it is the truth to which the knower is 
related. If only the object to which he is related is the 
truth the subject is accounted to’ be in the truth. When 
~ the question of the truth is raised subjectively, reflection 
is directed subjectively to the nature of the individual's 
relationship: if only the mode of this relationship is in the 
truth, the individual is in the truth, even if he should happen 
to be thus related to what is not true.” In a footnote Kierke- 
gaard adds, “The reader will-observe that the question here 
is about essential truth, or about the truth which is esentially 
related to existence, and that it is precisely for the sake of 
clarifying it as inwardness that this contrast is drawn.” 
(A Kierkegaard Anthology, Ed. by Robert Bretall, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1947, p. 211). In his essay Kierkegaard takes as 
examples the knowledge of God, the knowledge’ of immor- 
tality, religious faith. The God of whom he speaks isa 
living Presence. Man knows him through establishing with 
him a “God-relationship”. He effects this through a deepen- 
ing of his inwardness which makes him become truly himself 
in relation to God. This is subjective truth: man realizing 
God in his own existence, that is man realizing himself in 
God. The problem of subjective truth is the problem of 
- man’s authentic self-realization. “It is really the God-relation- 
ship that makes amana-man.” (Jbid., p. 233). There cannot 
be any true ‘objective’ knowledge-of God. Mere conceptual 
knowledge of God, knowledge of God-as an ‘object’, are false- 
hood, they imply subjective untruth. This does not mean that 


God does not reveal Himself in nature, that the contemplation 
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of nature cannot lead to adiscovery of God. It can lead to such 
a discovery, but this discovery takes place through a negating 
of God’s identity with anything perceived in nature or even 
with the whole of nature, it takes place through a deepening 
of one’s inwardness which makes one experience nature as the 
self-revealing of eternal, essential Truth. Eternal, essential 
Truth has to be ‘lived’ or realized existentially in order to 
be known in a way which may be considered as authentic. 
That truth, before being an objective reality, is a subjec- 
tive state is a fact which, following Kierkegaard, existentialist 
thinkers consider as fundamental. In examining the problem 
of philosophy, Jaspers writes, “We apprehend truth from our 
own source within the historical tradition. The content of 
of our truth depends upon our appropriating the historical 
foundation. Our own power of generation lies in the rebirth 
of what has been handed down to us...All appropriation of 
tradition proceeds from the intentness of our own life.” (‘On 
My Philosophy,’ in Kaufmann, W., Existentialism from ` 
Dostoevsky to Sartre, Meridian Books, New York, 1957, 
p 133). In this perspective Jaspers stresses that philosophy is 
‘praxis’, a practical activity. Truth is never something which 
offers itself to man ready-made, something which man con- 
templates as an object which is ‘outside’ him ; it is something 
which must be done by man in order to be grasped by him. 
-This does not mean that truth is entirely immanent in man. 
Jaspers lays great emphasis on the fact:that man can become 
himself only in relation to that which he is not, in relation 
to the ‘Other’, in relation to Transcendence. As the ‘Wholly 
Other’ Transcendence is that in union with which man can 
realize himself. But it is only by becoming immanence that 
Transcendence can fulfil man. Like Kierkegaard, Jaspers 
acknowledges that the act by which mian realizes Transcen- 
dence is identically the act by which he realizes himself. 
The full realization of Transcendence is for man the fulness 
of truth as a subjective endeavour. But as long as !man is on 
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the way, truth remains for him something to be received and 
something to be won. The ‘ideal’ man is not given in the 
form of an essence which is eternally perfect and precedes 
man’s existence, it is a fulness towards which man continually 
tends, it is a future reality. As a self-transcending movement, 
as freedom, existence (ek-sistence) is man’s fundamental drive 
towards that fulness. Man’s full realization is identically 
man’s ‘liberation’—mukti. 


IV 


There is a close affinity between the notion of subjective 
truth and that of vidya or jidna as developed in Indian philo- 
sophy from the time of the Upanisads. In so far as it desig- 
nates a cognitive state, the term vidya does not mean objec- 
tive or conceptual knowledge, it refers to a state of existential 
realization which implies both immanence and transcendence: 
realization of Brahman within one’s subjective existence; 
realization of Brahman and self-realization. The Upanisadic 
Brahman is akin to Kierkegaard’s “eternal, essential Truth” 
and to Jaspers’ “Transcendence”. It is in relation to Him 
that man realizes himself. The notion of avidy@ is closely 
related to that of subjective untruth. Objective knowledge 
which identifies truth with san ‘‘external’ reality implies 
subjective untruth because it reduces essential truth to a con- 
ceptual elaboration or te something given in the ‘objective 
sphere’. Subjective untruth is a state of avidya where the 
real is identified with the unreal. Indian philosophical tradi- 
tion considers philosophy as a way towards vidya rather than 
a theoretical discipline which “apprehends truth with indiffe- 
rence” (Jaspers). Even if philosophy bases itself on inspired 
texts, it attains its aim only when the meditation of the texts 
has led to a personal realization of their contents. As Jaspers 
says, “a theoretical attitude towards tradition becomes real 
only in the living appropriation of its contents from the 
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texts.” (op. cit., p. 133), To-gresp thought with indifference— 
that is, without committing oneself ‘existentially -towards 
Truth—prevents such an appropriation. ‘Knowledge that 
does not concern the knower comes between the:content’ of 
knowledge and its resarrection.” (op. cit. p. 134). For Indian 
philosophers and for existentialist’ thinkers, philosophy’ is a 
matter of life ; fundamentally it is a practice leading to-self- 
realization, to the winning of authentic freedom. 

‘There is no ‘objective reality’! standing in some way’ 
between immanence and Transcendence or eliminating both. 
Transcendence (Jaspers), Being (Heidegger), the eternal, 
essential Truth (Kierkegaard) -cannot be objectified. To 
reduce them toan object is to negate them. Neither can 
they be reduced to mere ideas or concepts—however much 
we try to express conceptually what they are. Fundamentally 
they are a Presence which transcends us. So also is Atman- 
Brahman. He is the Reality in,all living beings, yet 
he .can never be reduced to this or that particular being. 
He must be’ ‘realized’, yet he remains always inconceiveble 
and. incomprehensible. ‘Not above, not across, not in the 
middle has one grasped Him. There: is no likeness of Him 
Whose name is Great Glory. His form is not to be beheld. 
No. one ever sees Him with the eye: They who know Him 
with heart and mind as abiding in the heart, become 
immortal. (Svet. Up, 4.19. 20). “Not by speech, not by 
mind, not by sight can He be apprehended. How can he be 
comprehended otherw:se than by one’s saying ‘He is, ?” ‘(Kath 
Up., 6. 12). 

Though it-cannot be identified with any worldly being, 
Transcendence manifests itself in the world, in nature —that 
is it. expresses itself in terms of our existence and of our 
experience. As such, it is no longer Transcendence, it is 
immanence.; it is no longer Ged-in-himself, it is God-in-us 
it. is, ultimately, ourselves. This is why it can be affirmed 
that our self-realizatior. is identically realization of ourselves 
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in God and realization of Godin us. Atman-Brahman also 
manifests himself in the world, in nature, in us; he takes 
‘form’ for us; in other words, he expresses himself to us in 
terms of our worldly existence and of our .experience. As 
such, He is saguna. Brahman as saguna is not Brahman him- 
self. He is ultimately us as related in our very being to 
nirguna Brahman, He is ourselves as realizing ourselves in the 
act by which we realize Brahman. 

At the heart of existentialism and of Indian thinking, 
there is the problem of man as essentially related to and one 
with the-problem of the Absolute. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF 
WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


ANIL KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


f 

1. Epistemology is the discipline which studies know- 
ledge separately from the objects of knowledge. Science and 
metaphysics study the contents ofknowledge, and epistemology 
enquires into the character of knowledge. Whitehead’s 
philosophy offers a theory of knowledge, of its origin, chara- 
cter, method and the method of testing its validity. Thus 
it has an epistemological aspect and in this paper we propose 
to deal with it briefly. 

2. Whitehead begins his academic career as a pure 
mathematician ; but the next period of his development, 
while closing the previous line of his thoughts, is that of 
his natural philosophy (Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
Concept of Nature, published in 1919 and 1920, respectively), 
where he undertakes an assessment of the nature and validity 
of science from a philosophical point of view. His meta- 
physical enterprise does not begin even at this stage of his 
thought. It is in the third period of his development that 
his metaphysics appears (Science and the Modern World, 
Process and Reatity, Adventures of Ideas, Modes of Thought, 
published in 1926, 1929, 1933, and 1938, respectively). It 
is to be noted, however, that his earlier philosophy of science 
and his later metaphysics have some common features. 
These common threads of connection which maintain a 
union between these two phases of his thought are to a great 
extent epistemological. 
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3. In his Principles of Natural Knowledge and Concept 
of Nature, he investigates-into the epistemological significance 
of the knowledge supplied by new physics. He regards 
this sort of investigation as his philosophy of science—i. e., as 
a kind of philosophy, since “any assessment of the nature 
and validity of science is a philosophical enterprise”. Here 
he begins by trying to show how scientific concepts can be 
deduced from the simplest elements of our perceptual know- 
ledge, and he says that “discussion of the deduction of 
scientific concepts from the simplest elements of our perceptual 
knowledge at once brings us to philosophical theory’’.t| He 
is convinced of the necessity that physics or any other science 
should be in a position to state something, in a philosophic 
manner, about the nature of knowledge obtainable by its 
own methods and also formulate in connection with the 
problem of knowledge, “the most general characters of things 
observed”. In developing, for example, the modern theories 
of matter, radiation and relativity, a new and definite 
epistemological outlook“ becomes a necessity. The validity 
of such an outlook, however, depends upon its applicability 
to all other sciences; because, though emerging out of the 
consideration of a particular'branch of science, this outlook 
being a part of the philosophical discipline is intended to be 
a general outlook, as the common groundwork required for 
the advance of the special sciences. ‘Thus the philosophy 
of science differs from any of the special natural sciences by 
the fact that it is natural science at the stage before it is 
convenient to split it up into various branches. This philo- 
sophy exists because there is something to be said before we 
commence the process of differentiation’. But he also 
recognises that this branch of philosophy regarded as a 
criticism.and corrective of science will not advance until the 
branches of science have made independent progress. Indeed, 
between science and epistemology there has been a “give and 
take” by which both have been benefited. Our epistemological 
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insight deepens our comprehension of science and the scienti- 
fic advance thus resulting from epistemological insight may, 
in turn, educate that insight. If our epistemology be faulty, 
it will result in an impasse in the ‘scientific developments 
proceeding from it., This impasse’ will serve asa warning 
that our philosophical insight has not been deep enough and 
induce us to find out what has been overlooked. ‘The Atomic 
Sensationalism of Hume, for example, would be explained 
consistently with the Newtonean physics involving the theory 
of simple location ; but as physics advanced to the notion of: 
relativity and abandonment of the theory of simple location, 
the Humean empiricism required a radical reform. Whitehead, 
therefore, announces emphatically, while remaining an 
empiricist, that, during our sense-perception, we perceive not 
only the sensa that are directly given before our consciousness 
but also various modes of connection of the sensa with other 
events of the world lying dimly in the background. This is 
because, as he insists, our sense-perceptions are associated 
with other modes of experience which convey to us infor- 
mations about various elements in our perceptual field other 
than the sensa.’ 

4. Whitehead resembles Hume and William James in 
regarding perception as the basic and typical form of know- 
ledge so that the pattern of knowledge: exemplified in percep- 
tion is understood to recur at all levels from the most 
rudimentary sense-experience to the most well-founded 
scientific theories and cosmologies. ,His epistemology is a 
specimen of empiricism in which. the dld empirical tradition 
that comes along the line indicated by Hume gets filtered 
through the revolutionary changes in, the fields of mathe- 
matical physics that have come specially from Einstein’s 
theory of relativity and criticism of thei traditional doctrine of 
space and time. i 

5. He treats of “perception” as having a variety of 
modes,—Intuition or Insight being one among them ; and he 
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assigns an important function to Intuition. In sense- 
perception (which is wrongly regarded by Hume as the 
model for all perceptions) the data are experienced 
as here, now, immediate and discrete, implying no 
necessary connection among them. Whitehead, however, 
speaks of the possibility of . ‘nonsensuous perception” 
(a “kind of intuition) in which we may experience the 
threads of connection in question’ (missed in pure sense- 
-perceptions) which are far more significant than the 
so-called discrete or unrelated data of sense-perceptions. 
One’s direct awareness of one’s own immediate past is an 
example of the capacity for non-sensuous intuition. The past ' 
here, though immediate, is past and gone and yet its connec- 
tion with the present given facts is known directly during the 
experience of what are given here and:‘now. One experiences 
one’s own present feeling as welling up out of one’s-past feeling 
and swelling to the future. Further, there are, according to 
Whitehead, various types of intuition corresponding to the 
many types of data. There are, for example, religious and 
moral intuitions besides those associated with our sense- 
perceptions.‘ 

6. In his Principles of Natural Knowledge and Concept 
of Nature his main task is to ascertain the ultimate data of 
science in order to verify whether and how far the scientific 
hypotheses and conclusions are consistent with these data. 
Physics derives its data from the experience of “matter” and 
gets at its notions of atoms, electrons, protons and neutrons 
by inference from the data. One of the problems in White- 
head’s epistemology is what arises out of the apparent gulf 
between the matter as it appears in the light of physics and 
the things as they appear in our sense-perception. How can 
we condemn, a as men of science do for the most part, imme- 
diate data as merely subjective while yet maintaing the truths 
of physics inferred from those data? Whitehead seems to 


find some way of justifying the scientific inferences in having 
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regarded the immediate data as real given facts (as parts of 
the real external environment). He then seeks to ascertain by 
“direct interrogation of our perceptive experience” whether 
the scientific abstractions are genuine abstractions from the 
really real,—whether they fit in with the experienced nature 
of the physical universe. 

7. In course of performing his main-task, of assessing the 
validity of science, Whitehead also provides an interpretation 
of the relativity-theory and argues in refutation of the so- 
called bifurcation of nature “into two systems of reality, into 
what is in the mind and what is in nature”. This refutation 
leads to the important point in his theory that the real nature 
is not fundamentally different from the nature as revealed in 
man’s perceptual experience. How does he then take care 
of the imperceptible scientific entities like ‘atoms’ ? What he 
exactly means is that the perceptible entities such as bricks 
and stones are as much objective and real as the scientific 
entities like electrons and atoms that can not be consciously 
perceived by our senses. Both are to be regarded as 
facts of our natural environment. There is, therefore, a perfect 
coherefice between these two groups of entities. It would 
be wrong, says Whitehead, to consider the former as only 
subjective (phenomenal) and as- in opposition to the said 
scientific entities conceived to be objective (noumenal). 


II 


1. Whitehead’s metaphysical endeavour consists, vat 
first, in an attempt to construct a general conceptual scheme 


` 


on the basis of an examination of a limited group of data in ~ 


the field of physics or psychology or aesthetics or religious 
consciousness etc. ‚The scheme, though suggested by a 
limited area of experience, is designed to be applicable to all 
phases of experience. His speculative scheme is constructed, 
not a priori—but deseriptively of the acts as they really are, 
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in which imagination does a lot of the work of construction. 
The creative thought, indeed, transcends the given facts of 
experience, however, with the hope of expressing not any 
transcendent region, but the facts other than the given, fro 
which the speculation started. So the degree of success of 
the speculative scheme is to be “tested by reference to data 
other than those from which it was initially derived. White- 
head’s method thus involves a generalised description pf 
observed facts”. We note in his epistemology a fusion pf 
empiricism with rationalism effected in a manner obviously 
different from the Kantian way of demostrating-the fusion in 
his Critique of Pure Reason. .Kant’s empirico-rationalis 
is a synthesis of a-posteriorism with .a-priorism ; whereas 
Whitehead speaks of a fusion of experience with the kind of 
reason which “is simply a description of the facts as they 
really are”. Thus the empirical outlook that marks his 
earlier works (i. e., his Philosophy of Science) persists even in 
his metaphysical enterprise whereby he finds a place for value 
and God in a naturalistic universe. Though he thinks that 
science and metaphysics “proceed: in opposite directions In 
their diverse tasks’, andthough “he is uncompromising in 
his attempt to keep the philosophy of science unpollut 
from metaphysics”, he points out that “both science an 
philosophy start, from the same given groundwork of 
immediate experience.”* His epistemology of science wou 
therefore display coherence with the wider and deéper 
epistemological significance assignable to his metaphysics 
because both are empirical at bottom. 

2. There is also.a very important kind of “give an 
take” between epistemology and metaphysics. "The newer 
ideas entertained in metaphysics would lead to an increasin 
renovation of epistemology ; and the new developments i 
epistemology would, in turn, result in a reshaping of meta- 
physics. Since Whitehead is acutely conscious of el 
mutual relations, his studies of science and metaphysics " 
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so intimately associated with his epistemological enterprise. 

3. In metaphysics, he is aware of the facts of life and 
mind and of the realm of values. Here he derives newer. data 
by grasping the suggestions of the ethical, aesthetic and reli- 
gious experiences of man. He is, however, averse to endowing 
the human spirit (self-conscious mind) with precedence over 
other entities. For Kant, the world emerges from the human 
mind ; but for Whitehead, the mind raises itself from the 
back-greund of the world. The human mind is treated, in 
this reversal of the Kantian position, as a product of nature ; 
but the mind having thus emerged participates in the creative 
advance of the universe in its consciously determined pursuit 
of Truth and Beauty. Human mind is capable of such 
heights of experience as may reveal, as ina flash, the intimate 
and absolute truths regarding the nature of things. 


4. Whitehead’s metaphysics (Science and the Modern 
World, Regligion in the Making, Process and Reality, Adven- 
tures of Ideas, etc.) discovers these newer data about the newer 
realms of facts, but it does so by taking due cognizance of their 
coherence with the basic facts of the physical universe. All 
forms of knowledge (Physical, Biological, Ethical, Aesthetical 


and Theological) are supposed to have some common _ 


characters ; and if those forms are found to be mutually agree- 
able, though not reducible, their deducibility from the 
fundamental principles of knowledge would be indirectly 
demonstrated and their validity established. All the different 
aspects of valid knowledge must lie ‘together in a harmony. 
Our “faith in reason is the trust that the ultimate natures of 
things lie together in a harmony which excludés mere 
arbitrariness’.7 The faith in the order of nature which has 
made possible the growth of science isa particular example of 
deeper faith which is the belief that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth are but aspects of the single reality. “To 
experience this faith is to know that in being ourseives we are 
more than ourselves; to know that our experience, dim and 
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fragmentary as it is, yet sounds the utmost depths of 
reality’.® Ultimately his speculative reason is in quest of 
such an ultimate category of existence as includes all the 
facts of existence and those of value-consciousness. 

5. Ifthe highest reality of the concrete universe be 
identified with the self-conscious God of religion, then it 
would be difficult to think of a conscious mind as a product of 
an unconscious nature, Since such a God finds the most 
important place in the philosophy of Whitehead, we have to 
ask ourselves: Is it reallyAnossible to consider Whitehead’s 
position as a reversal of Kattianism and Hegelianism ? 
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THE PROBLEM OF COUNTERFACTUAL 
: CONDITIONALS 


AMITA BANDYOPADHYAY f 


“The analysis of counterfactual conditionals is no fussy 


little grammatical exercise.’ ao ` N. Goodman 


“A clarification of this cluster: -of problems constitutes 
at present one of the -urgent desiderata in the logic and 


methodology of science.” i C. G. Hempel 


I 


The age-old Megarian problem of implication has found 
its successor in the problem of counterfactual conditionals. 
The large number of related issues that the analysis of this 
problem is expected to illuminate has led almost every 
, modern logical mind to ponder over this, problem. The 
' trend was set -up by R. M. Chisholm and Nelson Goodman 
and since, then tens`and thousands of articles have been 
published with varied ‘contentions that ranged from commen- 
ding it’as oneof the most important but insoluble problems 
to discarding it as a pseudo-problem in a highly disparaging 
manner. ie aS os 

An excursion into the domain of the real problem should 
“be preceded by an analysis of the’ nature of, counterfactual 
conditionals ; otherwise there is every chance of being mis- 
understood. The terms “counterfactual conditional”, ‘“con- 
trary-to-fact conditional”, “contrafactual conditional”, 
“unfulfilled conditional or hypothetical”, “subjunctive ‘condi- 
tional”, “‘belief-contravening supposition” etc. have been 
synonymously used to refer to some conditional statements 
signifying what might have happened or what would happen 
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if certain conditions were realized? So a counterfactual 
conditional can be defined as that kind of ‘if-then statement’ 
` in which the antecedent or thé protasis is false—Dbut the 
falsity of the antecedent is not explicitly stated; it is only 
suggested by the subjunctive mood in English. Such state- 
ments are normally considered true and informative, and 
when true, they express some “necessary connexion” between 
the antecedent and the consequent independent of the truth- 
-value of the antecedent or the consequent. The following 
may be considered as examples of counterfactual conditionals : 


(1) If the Germans had invaded England in 1940, they 
would have won the war. 


(2) Ifthe ravens had survived in the snowy region, they 
would have been white. j 


(3) If this vase had been dropped, it would have 
broken, etc. 


Braithwaite, following Keynes’s distinction detween 
hypotheticals and conditionals, distinguishes between subjunc- 
tive conditionals and subjunctive hypotheticals. As far as the 
counterfactual aspect is concerned, both of them are of the 
same logical status ; the antecedent of both types of state- 
ments having negative import. -But while subjunctive 
conditionals deal with a connexion between phenomena, i. e., 
either between attributes coinherent in a common subject or 
between certain occurrences in time or. space, the subjunctive 
hypotheticals deal with twovdistinct propositions. In other 
words, the components of the former: are propositional 
functions whereas those of the latter are propositions. ‘The 
subjunctive conditional takes the form of the assertion : 
Although there are no A’s,: if there were to be Any A’s all 
of them would be B’s, e.g., ‘if there were to be a gas whose 
molecules had zero extension and did not attract one another 
(although in fact there are no such gases), its pressure and 
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volume would be related by Boyle’s law’. -The subjunctive 
hypothetical, on the other hand, takes the following form : 
Although p is false, if p were to be true, q would be true, e.g., 
‘If picture-wire ‘had broken (although it didn’t), the picture 
would have fallen to the ground.’ The counterfactual 
conditionals, in the strict sense, are indentical with the 
subjunctive hypotheticals and not with the subjunctive 
conditionals. But since this sort of pedantic distinction tends 
to cause confusion, I would like to ignore this distinction 
and consider both of them under the same head—viz., the 
counterfactual conditional. . 

Another point that we should bear in mind is this: By 
‘conditional’ here we do not mean what Quine has termed 
generalized conditional; nor do we mean by it ‘material 
implication. The very fact that the clauses of material 
„implication are expressed in the indicative mood and those 


” of the counterfactual conditionals in the subjunctive mood is 


a sufficient ground for distinguishing between them. I shall 
come back to this distinction very shortly. 

Now let us analyze what is meant by “counterfactual”. 
The above-mentioned conditionals are called counterfactual 
- because the aritecedent is false in each case. Sometimes we 
assert the conditional statement knowing or believing its 
antecedent to be false, e. g, If X were a freely falling body, 
it would have been uniformly accelerated by the gravitational 
force of the earth (though we know for certain that there 
is no such body). But sometimes we assert the conditional 
even though we are not aware of the truth or falsity of the 
antecedent, e. g, If anyone were to trespass he would be 
prosecuted. So, it is by no means necessary that the antece- 
dent of a counterfactual must be actually false—the name 
counterfactual will be significant’ only if its antecedent is 
believed to be false. As Rescher says, “A supposition is not 
rendered belief-contravening (equally well applicable to the 
counterfactuals) ‘through failure to square with the actual 
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facts, but simply and solely through discord with what is 
believed.” 

Another misconception very often arises in this 
connection. Consider the following two examples of counter- 
factual conditionals : 

(a) It Formosa had attacked China, then China would 

have been defeated. 

(b) If X were a freely falling body, it would have been 
uniformly accelerated by the gravitational force of the earth. 

It is said that the problem raised by (a) is different from 
that of (b) because the state of affair conveyed by the ante- 
cedent of the former was empirically possible (although as a 
matter of fact false) whereas the state of affair conveyed by 
(b) is empirically impossible (i. e., it could never actually be 
expected to occur). But this distinction is due to the confu- 
sion between the logical and the empirical. For, the freely 
falling bodies and the ideal gas with molecules of zero 
extension are very well conceivable and there is no logical 
impossibility of their existence. Their non-existence is 
sheerly a matter of fact. So, Walters has rightly pointed out 
that so faras the problem of counterfactual is concerned, 
empirical impossibility raises no special problem, and case 
(b) is, in general, of the same kind as the case (a). 

Nelson Goodman maintains that the name “problem of 
counterfactual” is misleading in one sense. “The problem 
of counterfactual is equally a problem of factual conditionals, 
for any counterfactual can be transposed into a conditional 
with a true antecedent and consequent.”2 For example: 

Original counterfactual : If that piece of butter had been 
heated to 150°F, it would have melted. 

Transposed counterfactual: Since that butter did not 
melt, it wasn’t heated to 150°F. 


1. N. Rescher, “Belief-contravening Suppositions”, Sec, II, in Philosophical Review, 
Vol, 70. 
2. N.Goodman, The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals, Fact, Fiction and 
Forecast, p. 14. 
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In view of all these difficulties anybody dealing with- 
problem of counterfactual conditional should carefully formu- 
late what he actually means by the term in question. 

It has already been mentioned that the counterfactual or: 
unfulfilled conditionals are generally expressed in subjunctive 
mood. Hence Chisholm and others use the terms “subjunctive 
conditionals” and “counterfactual conditiona!s” interchange- 
ably. But, it must be remembered that all conditionals 
expressed in subjunctive mood are not counterfactuals. 
Goodman speaks of one such subjunctive conditional which he 
names “semifactual”. For example ; Even if the match had- 
been scratched, it still would not have lighted. The intention 
of this conditional statement, says Goodman, is to affirm not 
that the non-lighting could be inferred from the scratching, 
but simply that the lighting could not be inferred from the 
scratching. Hence the difference between the counterfactual 
and the semi-factual lies in the fact that while the former 
affirms that there obtains a certain connection between 
antecedent and consequent, the latter denies it. 


Il 


Despite the high claims of Chisholm, Goodman and 
others in favour of the counterfactual conditional, objections 
have often been raised as to the imoprtance of these statements. 
_ Some people have tried to dismiss the problem of counter- 
‘factual conditionals as a pseudo-problem and doubt very 

much the application of this type of statements in practical 
context. So, next I shall draw up a list of “natural situations” 
or “practical contexts” where the counterfactual conditionals 
are not “‘sterile subjects of purely academic interest”. 

(i) In historical context: An adequate understanding 
of history requires the ability to consider the consequences 
of the. counterfactual conditionals. A historian while 
emphasizing a point of view or summing up a certain position - 
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is expected to use the counterfactual conditional statements, 
e. g., Had we followed a different policy toward. Germany in 
the 1920's, the Second World War would not have occurred. 
Such contention, if correct, says Chisholm, “must be 
considered along with all other true and relevant opinions in 
any reasonable discussion of contemporary policy. For, the 
knowledge of counterfactual or what might have happened if 
the case were otherwise is necessary for an apt analysis of 
the real and positive cases. Rescher calls this intellectual 
process “thought experiment”. 

(ii) In judicial context: The judges, in the court of 
inquiry, frequently use the counterfactual conditionals, e. g., 
If a particular individual had not acted ina particular manner 
in this particular situation, the disaster would not have 
occurred. Or, a judge might define the value of real estate 
by saying that the value is the price the property would bring 
if it were sold by a willing seller to a willing buyer. 

(iii) In statements about disposition terms: An attempt 
has been made to explain or clarify the disposition terms 
like “flexible”, ‘inflammable’, “soluble” etc. in terms of 
counterfactual conditionals. C. D. Braad has pointed out that 
“whenever we conjoin a dispositional adjective to a substantive 
we are expressing in a categorical form a hypothetical 
proposition of the following kind: If this were in a certain 
state and were in certain relations to certain other things of 
certain specified kinds, that certain events of a specific kind 
would happen either in it or in one of these other things. 
For example, the statement like “Gold is dissolvable in aqua 
regia” might be expressed in the counterfactual form thus : 
“If gold were put into aqua regia, it would have dissolved.” 
Of course, the falsity or the non-fulfilment of the antecedent 
is not presupposed in the above example, yet this type of 
statements should be dealt along with the counterfactual 
conditional statements. For statements about dispositions 
are not replaceable by causal statements and have some 
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inherent undecidability which is the part of the subjunctive 
conditional form. 

(iv) In scientific law statemenis : The aounteictials 
are used in the scientific law statements having non-referen- 
tial subject term, e.g., If body X were freely falling, it would 
do.Y. And in discussion of scientific'laws it is necessary that 
one is able to conceive of states of affairs which, in all likeli- 
hood, will never become actual. Thus, Galileo founded his 
dynamics upon the conception of a-body moving without the 
influence of any external force. | 

(v) In precautionary-activity-statements : The counter- 
factual conditionals are at the basis of all such expressions 
describing precautionary activity or contingency planning, and 
rational deliberation about future is almost impossible without 
counterfactual assumptions. For example: If anyone fell serious- 
ly ill, he would require hospitalization and costly treatment. 

(vi) Deliberative use: The counterfactuals are em- 
ployed in crucial experimental situations and also in formal 
logic and mathematics as a means for giving proofs by the 
method of reductio ad absurdum. In crucial experiment one 
would consider what would happen if the hypothesis were 
truth and also what would happen if the hypothesis -were 
false in the light of real events. Let us take another instance 
from formal logic. To test the validity of a given argument 
the logicians sometimes assume the contradictory of the 
underlying principle of the. argument in question to be true 
- and it leads to self-contradiction. Thus showing that the 
assumed position leads to absurdity. they prove that the 
contradictory of the assumed principle, i.e., the underlying 
principle of the original argument to be a tautology and the 
argument to be valid. Russell has very emphatically stated 
this position: “If there were no such assumption, inference 
would be inexplicable and this is particularly evident where, 
as in the case of a reductio ad absurdum, premises and conclu- 
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sions are actually disbelieved.” : 
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(vii) In ‘phenomenalistic intrepretation: The pheno- 
‘menalists uphold the doctrine that even the most innocent 
categorical statements are more:clearly expressed by a set of 
‘conditional statements, many of which are counterfactual 
-conditional statements expressed in subjunctive mood. The 
use of counterfactual’ has very well been exemplified in 
Price’s theory of hypothetical -sense-impression which is 
nothing but a shortened’ form of : :If so and so were the case, 
such and such a sort of.sense-impression would exist. = _ 

(viii) According to Rescher, the counterfactuals are a 
“heuristic means for:making a point”. These statements are 
employed to develop:an.argument or to,focuss a discussion. 
For example, one of the.debaters might contend that the 
potentiality of.:the bombs .were :never ;tested because the 
house was not set on fire. His opponent might argue: Even 
if the house were set:on-fire, the bombs deposited there would 
-have remained intact. i 

(ix) The most important use.of the counterfactual 
conditional, says Rescher, is exemplified in learning situations 
in which a change of belief,occurs. When we want to go 
against some traditional belief our mind very often moves in 
the following direction : Suppose, such and such is actually 
so and not -thus.and so as we have hitherto thought ; how 
would things be then? Thus “there frequently enter 
into our thinking in an experimental way new ideas and new 
‘beliefs’ whose _first status is that of a belief-contravening 
supposition, and which then only - gradually gain admission 
to full status in: the family. of actual beliefs.” 

“The enumeration of practical contexts where the 
counterfactual. statements are, normally employed is, I think, 
sufficient for dispelling all doubts regarding the reality of the 


problem. 


Il 
Stuart Hampshire mentions three overlapping groups of 
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Philosophers‘ to whom the counterfactual conditionals present 
quite a formidable problem: (a) :those who wish to insist 
that all complex statements must be truth-functions of their 
constituent statements; (b) those who support a view of 
truth as correspondence with fact ;! and (c) those who uphold 
‘the verifiability theory of meaning. 

The truth-functional analysis of the counterfactual 
conditional statements does not hold good, for, in that case, 
we are to wrongly identify these statements with material 
implication statements. A material implication statement, 
say, poq is always true when either p is false or q is 
true. But the truth or falsity of the counterfactual cannot 
thus be mechanically determined by the truth-values of its 
components for they state something more than material 
implication statements and they are not merely trivially true. 
A truth-functional interpretation ' renders all the counter- 
factual statements true. Since the antecedents of the counter- 
factual statements are always false, both the following state- 
ments—(1) If I were present there; I would have enjoyed it, 
and (2) If were present there, I would not have enjoyed 
it—would hold. That is to say, symbolically presented, 
AADC and AD~C both are true. But the original intention 
of the utterer of (1) is to assert ADC and not AD~C, while 
the intention of the user of (2) is to assert AD~C and not 
ADC. Hence the problem here is to define the circumstances 
under which a given counterfactual holds good while the 
conditional with the contradictory consequent fails to hold. 

(2) The problem of the second group of philosophers is 
quite evident. It is an established ‘fact that a counterfactual 
by its very nature cannot be said to correspond to any fact. - 
Since these philosophers mean by truth nothing but corres- 
pondence with fact they cannot cope with the counterfactual 
conditionals. 

(3) The counterfactual PTE E statements can never 

-be proved significant through appropriate. procedures of 
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verification and falsification thòugh they appear perfectly 
intelligible. They are not replaceable by casual general 
statements and are undecidable in principle and hence unveri- 
fiable. Hampshire maintains that though the theoretical 
scientists can replace a counterfactual conditional by a nomic 
general statement and then prove its falsifiability by finding 
„out a negative instance, the hisotrians, the judges, the 
_moralists, the phenomenalists and people dealing with dis- 
. position terms have to admit the counterfactuals to be 
irreplaceable. And naturally where the counterfactual condi- 
tional form is irreplaceable, it fails to conform to tests which 
are final and decisive. Hampshire unambiguously states 
that the verification principle can be, and should be, so stated 
as to allow for the characteristic indefiniteness of non-scienti- 
fic interpretation of experience. 

The empiricists also try hard to solve the problem of 
counterfactual conditionals; otherwise they will have to 
accept a non-explicable modal notion and that will be 
tantamount to admitting the necessary connection which 
Hume has clearly shown to be incompatible with empiricism. 

It is evident from the above discussion that ‘if...then’ 
used ‘in such cases is not a truth-functional connective, nor 
are the antecedent and the consequent related by the relation 
of entailment. Yet the consequent of the counterfactual 

_ follows in some sense from the antecedent. And so arises the 
problem of détermining the proper relation between the 
antecedent and the consequent of the counterfactual 
conditional. However there appears to be no problem 
connected with those counterfactual conditionals which are 
logically true or those which are analytic (e. g., if that animal 
were a quadruped, it would have four legs). The problem 
arises only in those cases where the counterfactual condition- 
als are neither analytic nor logically true. 

Goodman opines that the problem of counterfactual 
conditional breaks itself into two other related problems : 
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‘(a) the problem of defining relevant- -conditions and (b)-the 
problem of defining scientific laws. ‘Let us make this-point 
clear by Goodman's own example. ''In -the ‘counterfactual 
conditional statement, “Ifthat match -had-been scratched, it 
‘would have been lighted”, the-coupling of two ‘parts is warran- 
ted by presuming certain conditions (e.-g., ‘the'match is well 
imade, dry-enough, presence of-sufficient -oxygen ‘etc.) other 
than what is expressed'in the -antecedent.--Hence'the ‘first :prob- 
lemis to define the relevant conditions, But none ofthe above- _ 
-mentioned ‘relevant conditions is logical—these presuppose 
natural laws. ‘Hence the second problem is'to determine the 
definition of “natural laws” which ultimately -leads--to-the 
‘problem of establishing the criterion for-~distinguishing 
between natural law statements and law-like- accidental 
general propositions. - 
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VADA 
JATILCOOMAR MOOKERJEE 


Vada as defined by Akşapāda is as follows. It is a 
philosophical’ discussion culminating in accepting the thesis 
either of the proponent or-of the opponent as not conflicting 
with the established doctrines of the school and as proved by 
the application of the apparatus of five-membered inference 
and other sources of knowledge supported by the disposal of 
all objections by means of the process of reductio ad absurdum, 
the upshot of all these being the establishment of the thesis 
(s@dhana) and the refutation of its opposite (up@lambha).' 
We have, therefore, to consider first the Nyaya doctrine of 
the sources of knowledge or pramdna, the five-membered 
inference and of reductio ad absurdum or tarka as a negative 
aid to inference by refutation of objections. 

Means of knowledge or pramdna is defined as the instru- 
mental cause of pramd or true knowing. Pram@ or true 
knowing is defined by Anmam Bhatta as the cognition of an 
object in its real character.” In other words, when the 
cognition cognises the cognitum in a form which belongs to 
it, we have true knowing. When, however, we have cognition 
of an object in a form which does not belong to it, there is 
false knowing or error. Pramana or the source of valid 
knowledge is the instrumental cause of true knowing. It is, 
in other words, the source of knowledge and knowledge is 
what issues from such sources. There are, according to Nydya, 
four sources of knowledge, viz., perception, inference; compari- 
son, and verbal communication. Of these perception is 


1. Pramfna-tarka-sidhanopalambhah, Siddhantaviruddhah pafica vayavopapannah, 
Pakga-pratipaksa-parigraho vadah—The N, S., Chap. I, Sutra 42; 
2, Tadvatitatprakarakarh Jidnam prahā—T. S. 
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considered to be the foundation of other forms of knowledge. 
It is that which causes immediate apprehension of an object, 
and is, according to Nyāya, both judgemental and non- 
-judgemental. A judgemental knowing expresses clearly a 
relation between a subject and an abject or a that and a what, 
while a non-judgemental experience is an apprehension of a 
bare that, the that minus the what or prakara of a thing. The 
non-judgemental experience is strictly speaking a sott of 
tertiary kind of cognition, a pre-logical stage of cognitive . 
experience, in which there is no judgement as yet, i.e. no 
characterisation of the apprehended subject by a character 
apprehended as belonging to it. It is determinate perception 
or perception which is judgement «hat is proper source of 
immediate knowledge. . 

Perception has been defined by Aksapfda as a cogniton 
born of the stimulation of the sensibility by an object and is 
an apprehension that apprehends the object without a name 
in the first instance (avyapadesya) and furher apprehends it 
in a form not deviating from the intrinsic nature of the object 

_(avyabhic@ri).’ The definition has three parts. First, percep- 
tion is a cognition that results from the stimulation of some 
sense or other by an object. It is thus caused by the object 
acting on some sense. Secondly, it is an apprehension that 
apprehends an object in the first instance without reference 
to its name. Thirdly, it is an apprehension of the intrinsic 
nature of the object: The first one idistinguishes perception 
from other forms of knowing such as inference, verbal 
communication, etc. Perception is casued by the object, 
inference is knowing through some other knowing. Further, 
a new born babe has cognition, hcwever vague, of object, 
though it does not know any language yet, and, therefore, 
incapable of naming what it cognises. Even grown-ups 
who know the names of the objects apprehend them 


3. Indriydrtha-sannikarsotpannarh joanm avyapadosyam avyabhicāri vyasaayat- 
makam pratyaksam-—The N. S. 4. 
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through their senses in the first instance, before they can 
recollect the names of the objects apprehended. All this 
proves nameless direct apprehension as a primary kind 
of perceptual knowing. The adjective, nameless object or 
avyapadesya, is included in the definition with a view to 
indicating that there are both nameless simple apprehension 
and also judgemental perception. The third adjective 
‘unerring’ or ‘non-deviating’ from the nature of the object 
(avyabhicari) precludes illusion, hallucination, etc., where 
the object fails to be apprehended in its true intrinsic 
character. Lastly, it may be noted that the Naiydyika 
‘regards perceptual knowing as a definite form of assertion or 
belief (vyavasdydimaka), and never of the nature of doubt. 
While in déubt the mind tosses between two or more alter- 
natives and cannot decide in favour of one to the exclusion 
of the other, in perception there is a resolution of the mind 
resulting in an asssertion of a relation of the predicate to 
the subject. 

Perception is, however, a much less important factor in 
philosophical discourse than inference and the apparatus of 
reasoning, though one has to fall upon the immediate deliver- 
ance of experience in crucial points, in al] debates and arguments. 
We have, threrefore, now to consider inference as conceived 
by the Naiyayika. It may not be out of place to point out 
that inference as conceived by the Indian philosophers, 
whether of Nyaya or of any other school, is not accurately 
rendered into English by the word ‘Syllogism’. Syllogistic 
reasoning is concerned with formal consistency and has 
nothing to do with the material truth either of the premises 
or of the conclusion that is derived from them. The Indian 
logician, however, does not limit inference to formal consis- 
tency alone, all inference according to him, being both 
formally consistent and materially true. Fallacies of inference 
such as ‘unestablished probans or asiddha hetu’ will have no 
place in syllogistic inference of Western logic, while they 
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constitute an intergral part of a full account of inference as 
conceived by the Indian logicians: Consistently with his. 
insistence on material truth as well as formal consistency, the 
Naiyayika recognises five steps in inferential reasoning. 
Some of these five steps may not be psychologically necessary 
and may be skipped over in special cases as when one makes 
an inference for onself (Svadrthdnumdana). But these steps 
must have to be explicitly stated when persuading an 
opponent or communicating the modus operandi to others. 
The five steps are e (i) the statement a the proposition to Pe 
(2) statement of the ground or reason, such as, ‘because it 
smokes’ (hetuvakya); (3) statement of the corroborative 
instance establishing the material: truth of an invariable 
relation between the probans and the’ probanum sought to be 
proved by the probans’ such as ‘whenever smoke is, fire is’, 
as for instance, the domestic oven (Udaharnavakya)\; (4) 
statement indicating that the alleged probans of inference 
isa property of the subject of inference such’ as ‘yonder 
mountain smokes’ (Upanayavakya) ; and (5) lastly, the conclu- 
sion such as ‘yonder mountain is on fire’ (nigamanavakya). 
‘Here the proposition to be proved (such as yonder mountain 
is on fire) is verbally identical with the conclusion, but they 
are of different logical import, one being a proposition to be 
proved and the other a proposition. as proved. This is in 
brief the apparatus of inference as conceived by the Naiyayika. 
It insists on the material truth of the invariable relation on 
which the inference is based. This is emphasised in the third 
step in which a familiar instance (e. g., oven in the kitchen) 
is cited in corroboration of an invariable relation between 
‘smoke’ and ‘fire’. The fourth step which rests on actual 
existence of smoke in the mountain yonder as seen by the 
perceiver ensures the material truth of the existence of 
the probans in the subject of inference: The most important 
element of inference, however, is the invariable relation 
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_between the probans and the probandum as corroborated by 

- the familiar instance. If the familiar instance is merely imagi- 
ned or is otherwise suspect, the inference become fallacious. 
Hence inference must ensure that the invariable relation on 
which inference rests is not vitiated by undetected conditions. 
In other words, invariable relation must be shown to be 
unconditionally valid (nirupādhika), and not invariably true 
under certain special conditions. 

This brings us to the necessity of tarka or the process 
of the reductio ad absurdum in case where a doubt arises as 
regards the validity or otherwise of what is believed to be 
the valid evidence or pramdna in respect‘ of a conclusion 
(siddhanta)., The function of tarka, also called uha, in Nyaya 
in such a contingency is to dispel the doubt that arises from 
any objection to the validity of evidence by showing that 
the acceptance of the objection as legitimate leads one to 
some undesirable consequence or other. Tarka has been 
defined by Aksapada as an intellectual act which contributes 
to the determination of truth by means of adducing logical 
grounds (in favour of one of the alternative possibilities), 
when the reality is not known in its proper character. 
Vatsayana in further elucidation of it observes ‘that when two 

“contradictory alternatives present themselves as equally 
possible with regard toa particular subject of enquiry, and 
the mind is made to oscillate between them, the considera- 
tion of reason in support of one alternative helps to resolve 
the deadlock. The function of tarka or Uha consists in 
taking the side of evidence when its validity is challenged and 
showing that the doubt that may have arisen asa consequence 
of the objection embodied in the challange is without a solid 
basis, as the objection will land the objector into acceptance 
of consequences, which he is not prepared for. Tarka is thus 


.4. Avijfiatatattve ‘rthe Karanopapattin tattvajfiinartham uhas tarkah N., S. 
1-1-40-— ` 
5. Dr. S. Bagchi—Inductive Reasoning. pp 4—5. 
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not an independent means of knowledge like- perception or 
inference, etc. It is rather a negative support to the evidence 
that has been advanced. Whenever doubt is cast on the 
validity of such evidence by an objector, the tarka is resorted 
to for refuting the objection and thereby dispelling the doubt 
and reestablishing the evidence ‘as validly operative in 
respect of the objective proofs. The modus operandi of tarka 
is something analogous to the process of reductio ad adsurdum 
of Western Traditional logic. It ‘consists in showing the 
undesirable consequences that will follow if the objection 
raised is entertained as a valid one. Tarka is thus neither of 
the essence of positive evidence, nor of the nature of doubt, 
though some old Naiyayikas describe it as such. It arises 
out of doubt, but is not itself any evidence that evidences 
anything. We are, however, concerned here with the 
function ‘of tarka in preference to inference as used in a 
philosophical debate. With inference the function of tarka 
consists especially in disposing .of suspected (Samhita) 
or attributed Gropita conditions vitiating the unconditionality 
of the invariable relation on which the inference is based. 
Hence tarka in inference seeks to: establish the invariable 
relation which is the ground of inference as not vitiated 
by any undetected extraneous condition. So the function 
of tarka boils down to the dispelling of all doubts. Consider 
the stock example of inference, ‘yonder mountain is on 
fire, because it smokes’. That ‘smoke is.an invariable 
concomitant of fire is an established -fact of experience, but 
the invariable relation between ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ is not 
reciprocal. Even if it be conceded that where smoke is, fire 
is, it cannot be said that where fire: is, smoke is. Here the 
relation between ‘fire’ and ‘smoke’ is a relation of invariable 
concomitance only under certain conditions, on condition that 
when fire is green-wood fire, it is an invariable concomitant of 
„smoke. But there are other fires which are smokeless, for 
example, fire in the red hot iron ball. Therfore an inference 
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which is based on a concomitance which is invariable under 
certain conditions (upddhis), does not prove the conclusion. 
Thus whenever an inference is.advanced, the opponent may 
raise an objection on ground that the concomitance on which 
the inference is based is dependent on special conditions. 
There being no mention of these conditions in the 
inference, the conclusion that is drawn does not really follow. 
In such a contingency the person advancing the inference 
will resort to tarka. He will demand from the opponent a 
statement of the unobserved conditions that he suspects or 
attributes as limiting the concomitance in question. He will 
then show that the limiting condition or upddhi does not 
answer to the accepted.definition of it or being accepted as 
one leads to consequences that are not acceptable to the 
_ opponent. This limiting condition or upādhi has been 
defined in the Nydya literature as an entity which being in 
asymmetrical relation with the probans (s@dhana) is yet in 
symmetrical relation with . the probandum (sdédhya) °. 
Consider, for example, the following inference, ‘Yonder 
mountain is smoky, because it is fiery’. Here fire is the 
probans and the probandum is the smoke, and greenwood is 
the limiting conditior or upd@dhi. There are greenwood fire, 
and also fire without greenwood. Greenwood therefore is in 
asymmetrical relation with fire. It is, however, an invariable 
concomitant of smoke and in symmetrical relation with the 
latter. Wherever greenwood fire is, smoke is. Mere fact 
of ‘fire’ thus does not prove ‘smoke’. On condition the fire 
„is greenwood fire is there smoke as its invariable correlate. 
The business of the opponent is to pick holes in the evidence 
advanced by attributing limiting conditions or upãdhis to the 
inference which is offered as evidence. Tarka comes to the aid 
of inference by showing that the attributed limiting conditions 
or upG@dhis are false attributions and hence merely simulating 
conditions, and that they do not answer to the accepted 
6. Sadhandvyapakatve Sati Sadhyasamavyaptam upadhi. 
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, definition of upddhi or being accepted as such land the 
opponent to some unpalatable consequences.” | 
With these prefatory remarks let us now pass on to the 
examination of. vdda and see what it signifies in Nydya 
literature. Vāda as has already been pointed out is a form 
of legitimate discourse and like all debates it centres round 
two principal parties, styled proponent and opponent. The 
proponent ina debate will establish his position or thesis 
after refutation of the objection to it by the opponent. The 
opponent again will seek to refute! the proponent’s position, 
and will thereafter establish his own. This is how a debate 
goes on. The vada form of legitimate discourse also admits 
of such a procedure. Consider, for example, the case of self, 
which is eternal according to one school and non-eternal 
- according to another. Because two .cotradictory characters, 
eternal and non-eternal, are thought tobelong to the self-same 
subject, is there a scope for discussion or debate. If two 
opposite characters are ascribed to two different-subjects, if, 
for example. it is said ‘the pen is, and it is further said, 
‘paper is not’, there is no incompatibility and contradiction 
‘between these two assertions and consequently there is no 
_scope for any discussion. In short,’ when two contradictory 
characters are ascribed to the self-same subject and that also 
at the same time, can there be any! opposition and as such 
any room for discussion. In vdda the proponent posits -his 
thesis and the opponent posits its opposite after refutation of 
_the ‘original thesis. The proponent in turn fo'lows the same 
procedure and. establishes his. The instruments -that are 
employed by both the parties in vdda are the accredited means 
of valid evidence and the process of. the reductio ad absurdum 
In other forms of debates, viz., jalga and vitand@ there are 
also two positions obviously incompatible. But the instru- 


7. The various undesirable consequences are ‘mentioned in Nyaya philosophy, a 
detailed and critical persentation of which has been done by Dr. S Bagchi—Inductive 
Reasoning, chap. IX, p 151. 
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ments, the debaters in such forms use, are quibbling, sophistry 
and the mention of the various vulnerable points which have 
no place in v@da, which asa rule and principle uses valid 
evidence and the process of the reductio ad absurdum. 
Although in jalpa valid evidence and the process of the 
reductio are sometimes resorted to both in assertion of a 
thesis and in refutation thereof, and quibbling; sophistry, 
etc., are not always employed, yet such cases should not be 
regarded as vada. Quibbling, sophistry and various vulnera- 
ble points may not be used in some forms of jalpa, yet they 
can be employed without any offence to the principle of such 
a debate, whereas in vada, not only they are not used but 
they cannot be, for they are incompatible with its ethics. 

Vada, as has already been pointed out, is a discussion 
resulting in the acceptance of a position either of the 
proponent or of the opponent, as not in conflict with the 
established doctrines of the school and proved by valid 
evidence or the five-membered argument and the process of 
the reductio ad absurdum. It is generally a discussion between 
a teacher and his students whose main aim is to learn from 
the teacher. But it may be pointed. out,.that the teacher, it 
is expected, never imparts anything imaginary or adventitious, 
but always that which is not in conflict with the accepted 
tenets of the school to which he belongs. Further the instruc- 
tions that are imparted are not necessarily in the form of a 
five-membered argument. It may.be a simple truth expressed 
by means of asimple proposition, and may not be demonstra- 
tive knowledge usually put in the form ofa reasoning. So 
the inclusions of ‘as not in conflict with the extablished 
doctrines’ and ‘the employment of the five-membered 
argument’ in the body of the definition are cases in point. 

It may be replied, however, that since jalpa aims at estab- 
lishment as well as refutation of the thesis and the antithesis 
by means of various vulnerable points and other processes 
simulating reasoning, it may seem that the employment of 

JDP—12 
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the vulnerable point is unwarranted in vada. To obviate this 
misunderstanding Vatsyayana declares that the scope for the 
use of the vulnerable points in vdda is not completely ruled 
out. But all the twenty-two cases of the vulnerable points as 
adumbrated in the Nyaya school do not find their applications 
in it. And the inclusions of the two epithets, viz., ‘as not 
in conflict with the accepted tenets of the school’ and ‘the 
five-membered aggument’ in the body of the definition 
Indicate that only a few of the entire list of vulnerable points 
are relevant to vdda. It is said that the accepted thesis must 
not be in conflict with the established conclusion, or the 
other way about, if the position that is accepted be in conflict 
with the established conclusion of the school, it is then a 
vulnerable point and as such a point of defeat. This vulner- 
able point, therefore, finds an easy application in vada. The 
mention of the five-membered argument in the definition 
also indicates that inconclusive statement of the premises of 
an argument as also of the probans is regarded as points of 
defeat or vulnerable points. In other words, if the probans 
be an inconclusive probans, it will be a point of defeat. Ifan 
argument contains more or less than five premises, it will be 
defective, in the former case, the defect is known as adhika 
or repetition and in the latter, it is nyina or suppression. It 
may be incidentally pointed out that enthymeme or abridged 
form of reasoning where some of the premises is or are 
suppressed may not be defective forms of demonstrative 
reasoning in Traditional logic of Western countries, but they 
are certainly fallacious from the Naiyayika standpoint which 
always insists on a clear mention of all the five members in 
an inferential reasoning specially designed for communication. 
The upshot of all these is that inconsistency with the estab- 
lished doctrines, invalid probans, less or excess in the 
statement of the premises. and aberrations in reasoning known 
as fallacies have their applicability in vada. And with these 
in view Aksapada includes in the text of the definition the 
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two adjectives, ‘as not in conflict with the established 
doctrines of the school’ and ‘the employment of the five- 
membered aagument’. 

Again there has been some controversy amongst some of 
of the logicians of the Nyaya school over the choice of these 
epithets ‘as not in conflict with the established doctrines of 
the school’ and the application, of the five-membered 
argument’ and their insertions in the body of the definition. 
Vatsyayana means by the former epithet ‘nothing but an 
inconclusive probans.’® But the jatter, viz., the application 
of the five-membered argument involves all these defects 
pertaining to the constituent premises or members of the 
argument and these defects ultimately boil to the fallacy of 
reason or hetvdbhGsa. So the application of the five- 
-membered argument as is found in the definition of vdda 
clearly indicates the fallacy of reason besides the defects of 
the suppression of any part of the argument (nytina) and 
repetition of reason or illustration (adhika). Since the five- 
-membered argument stands for all these, the inclusion of 
the phrase as not in conflict with the established conclusions 
meaning a fallacious ground seems an obvious repetition. 
Uddyotakara avoids this Vatsyayanian formulation which 
seems to hima tour de force of imagination and favours a 
simpler way by fastening a new connotation upon the epithet, 
viz., ‘as not in conflict with the established doctrine of the 
school’. He thinks that’ the phrase is necessary and has a 
special purpose, which is just the avoidance of the fallacy of 
contradictory conclusion or apasiddhanta.°® 

Some'> again points out that the vulnerable points, such 
as excess or less, since they are defects of the speakers and 
not themselves valid evidences, do not really attach to vada, 

8. Siddhantam abhyupetya tadvirodhi viruddha iti hetvabhdsasya etc. the 
Vatsyayanabhasya—Chapter I-Sutra 42. ` 

"9. Uddyotakar’s Vartika-1~42 

10. Visvanātha-Vrtti-1-42 
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the sole aim of which is attainment of truth. These vulnerable 
points, viz. repetition of premises and illustrations and 
the enthememic expressions which have. their origin in the 
misunderstanding or absence of the understanding of the 
speaker, do not in any way render vada functionless. In other 
words they are defects of a personal nature and as such 
subjectively determined, and they have nothing to do with 
the vGda, and hence are not relevant to it. Uddyotakarat1 
however, suggests in reply that though the members of an 
argument are not by themselves the means of knowledge, 
they are very well like.it since they are the foundations of 
knowledge. And the vulnerable points, such as repetition 
and suppression. may be due to some misunderstanding as 
regards. the source of knowledge, which misunderstanding ` 
again makes the attainment of truth difficult. Hence state- 
ment of members, neither more nor less. involving fallacies 
arising out of non-compliance of the rules validating them 
seems not uncalled for. 

Väda has been said to be a legitimate form of discourse 
culminating in the attainment of truth as its sole object with 
the help of the five-membered argument coupled with the 
application of a valid evidence and process of the reductio ad 
absurdum. It may be asked, when in vdda the attainment 
of truth is very well done by five-membered argument, which 
itself indicates the source of knowledge, a further mention of 
the same together with the process of the reductio seems a 
question. In other words, the five-membered argument 
clearly indicates the source of knowledge which again involves 
the process of the reductio as its negative aid. Despite these 
why Aksapada has distinctly mentioned them in the aphorism 
is a case worth considering. In elucidation Vatsyayana maintains 
that the alleged superfluity seems after all a necessity to dis- 
tinguish vada from the second variety of legitimate discourse, 
viz., jalpa. In jalpa the position is sought to be established by 

11. The Vartika-142 | l ` 
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the application of the five-membered argument together with 
quibbling, sophistry, etc. Quibbling, sophistry and the vul- 
nerable points are the implements thought to be neceessary in 
jalpa. So to distinguish vdda from jalpa it is suggested that 
the respective positions of the proponent and the opponent 
are established and refuted by means of valid evidence to- 
gether with the process of the reductio ad absurdum. This is 
what Aksapada has in view, and he formulates the definition 
accordingly. 

Vatsyayana also goes beyond Aksapada and offers the 
following additional reasons for the separate mention of the 
five-membered argument and the process of the reductio in 
the body of the definition. First, Väāda aims at the attain- 
ment of truth, and this can be done when one of the two 
positions proferred by the proponent and the opponent is 
accepted. The acceptance of one position necessarily involves 
the rejection of its opposite, and this can be effectively done 
when it is thought to be logically inadequate by valid 
evidence and the process of the reductio. The use of evidence 
and the process of the reductio are made by both the parties 
ina debate. In other words, both the proponent and the 
opponent will have recourse to them to establish their respec- 
‘tive thesis and to refute their opposite viewpoints. The two, 
the valid evidence and the process of the reductio are thus 
connected with both.'? Hence a separate mention of these 
two epithets to show their relevence to both the parties in a 
debate is no doubt necessary. Ifthe proponent offers a five 
membered argument to establish his position, and the oppo- 
nent again offers another five-membered argument to posit 
his, and if none of the two parties ever cares for the refutation 
of the opposite positions, then there will be no vāda, since 
such a procedure results in a stalemate without delivering 
the truth.'? 


12. Avayavesu pramina-tarkintarbhave pythak. pramana-tarka grahanarh sidhano 
palambha-vyatisanga jhapanartham etc. The V.B-142, 
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Secondly, there are cases of vada where truth is ascertained 
without the employment of any five-membered argument. 
In other words, the ascertainment of:truth may take place by 
means of various accredited sources of valid evidence and the 
process of the ‘reductio without using the five-membered 
argument at all.t® This seems to be another ground for the 
separate mention of the two, valid evidence and the process 
of the reductio, in the text of the definition. Vacaspati by 
way of endorsement of this position maintins that there are 
two types of vdda, one, where truth is ascertained by five- 
membered argument, and the second, where it is done so by 
valid evidence and the process of the. reductio.1* 

Lastly, the distinct mention of these two phrases in the 
definition of vdda is necessitated by the definition of vdda, 
and the problems centring round it., Jalpa has been defined 
as a debate that culminates in the acceptance of a position 
by means of valid evidence, the process of the reductio ad 
absurdum. and also by quibbling, sophisms and various 
vulnerable points. It is not a discourse having recourse to 
quibbling, sophisms and vulnerable points merely. Jalpa also 
like vada aims at establishing or refuting a certain proposition 
by means of valid evidence including the five-membered 
argument as also the process of the ~reductio. Thus the 
various vulnerable points and aberrations of reasoning which 
may rise in the case of vada should not be supposed to be 
inapplicable to jalpa. Akşapāda is fully alive to these 
implications and makes a distinct mention of valid evidence 
and the process of the reductio in the aphorism. Subsequent 
commentators in their commentaries thereon are all unequi 
vocal in their warning that the vulnerable points thought to 
be relevant to vada should not be understood as irrelevant to 


13. Antarefiapi cavavavasmvandham prdmananyartham sadhayanti-iti drstam, 
tendpikalpena sidhano palambhau vide bhavata iti (The V.A. 1.42 

14. Vada pancavayavopapanna ityekah kalpan, Pramana-tarka eidhasepniae pha 
iti dvitiyah (T.P.T. 1-42 
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jalpa and vice versa. The defects of repetition, suppression 
of premises’ or illustrations, inconclusive probans, inconsis- 
tency with the main conclusions and such other aberration 
of reasoning which are thought to be attachable to vdda 
should not be understood as unattachable to jalpa.** The two 
forms of debate va@da and jalpa do not differ in their outward 
Jook or form, but in their respective principles, in the former, 
it is the ascertainment of truth, pure and simple, in the latter 
truth is neglected, the only end being victory by any means, 
fair or foul. 


15. Védagato nigraho na jalpe, jalpagataica nigraho ma våde iti må vijfayi, isyate 
hi vidagato nigraho jalpe-The T,P.T. 1-42 


_ SARTRE’S THEORY OF IMAGINATION 
j Ratna Roy 


I 


i 


_... Sartre develops his doctrine of imagination under the- 
influence of Husserl. In 1936, he published L’imagination 
which is ashort study of the subject ; and in 1940 he published 
more elaborately L'imaginaire (English Translation, The 
Psychology of Imagination). In his descriptive psychology he 
explains what image is and the relation between image and 
object, and at the same time he wants to avoid the mistaken 
belief that images are things. 8 ze 

Accoridng to Sartre, many of us have a misconception 
that the image is in consciousness and the object of image is ` 
in the image. He calls it the illusion of immanence. He finds 
this illusion in Hume who believes that to have an idea of 
an object is to have it in consciousness. But this is not 
possible. If we accept this illusion, we can construct a 
mental world out of the objects of the physical world. When 
we have an image of a certain object, we are conscious of the 
object and not the image as such. We know the properties 
of image as image by the reflective act of consciousness which 
is called by Sartre ‘the act of second degree’. 


II 


s 


Sartre describes the following characteristics ofan image: 

(a) The image is a consciousness — An image expresses 
a peculiar relation of consciosness to the object. It is the way 
in which consciousness presents an object to itself. That is to 
say, imaging-consciousness is consciousness not of the image 
but of the imagined object. If I say that when I imagine an 
object, say, a book, there must be an object in my mind, 
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namely,.a -copy of the book, it :is obviously: wrong.’ The ` 
mistake occurs due to an-illicit transference ofa relationship. 
which: is:peculiar: to perceiving ‘solid objects to the field of 

forming mental imagés.. The object of imaging-consciousness: 

is that which-appears’ to corisciousness. 

‘'(b). The phenomena.. of quasi-observation—Images 
cannot produce any new knowledge of object. Our attitude 
towards the object ofthe image- is -called. by “Sartre ‘quasi- 
observation’; because, it is an observation which teaches us- 
nothing. A.material object is inexhaustible as löng as we - 
look at it, whereas an.image:gives the. information -contained 
in-it at once and .we-cannot say that there are certain: things 
in.the image which- had nct been noticed. We-cannot observe 
an-image and hence.Sartre uses the -phrase.‘quasi-observation’ 
in its case. . 

(c) The imaginative consciousness -posits its object. as 
Nothingness—To say. ‘I have an image of Peter’ is identical 
not only with ‘I do not. see Peter’ but also ‘I see nothing at all.’ 
In imaging-consciousness the object.either exists elsewhere, 
or it is non-existent, or'it is absent. As Sartre writes, “We 
seek.in, vain to create in ourselves the belief that. the object 
really exists by means of our conduct towards it. We pretend 
for a second, but we cannoz destroy the immediate. awareness 
of its nothingness.” ' 

(d) Spontaneity—Sartre makes a distinction between 
the passivity of perceiving-consciousness and the spontaneity 
of imaging-consciousness. While perceptual consciousness 
appears as passive, the imaginative consciousness appears as 
creative. It occurs spontaneously. 

According to Sartre, reflection reveals these four features 
of imaging-consciousness. He defines an image by pointing 
out that it is“‘añ act which envisions an absent or non-existent 
object-as a body, by means-ofa physical or mental content 
which is present only as ar- ‘analogical representative’ of the 
object envisioned.”* This leads to three types of images-that 
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differ from -one another regarding their materials, namely, 
(1) images whose material springs from the external world - 
like the images of photos, caricature etc; (2) images whose 
material is borrowed from the mental world like consciousness ” 
of movements, feelings etc. ; and (3):images which are both 
physical and psychical as the image ofa face perceived in 
a flame. 

Images differ from portrait and caricature. IfI try to 
recall the face of Peter, I produce imaginary consciosness of 
him which lacks certain details. Then I take a photograph 
that gives me all the details of his face, but Jacks his life and 
expression. Fortunately I possess a skillfully drawn caricature 
of him and I mark that the nose is very long, the cheeks too 
prominent etc. From these I ‘rediscover Peter’. This 
shows that mental images, photograph and caricature are not 
the same thing. They are the thrée stages of a unique act 
of consciousness. In photo and caricature the material can 
be perceived without our intention. By itself the photo is a 
thing and so also the caricature. But the material of ‘the 
mental image cannot exist by itself outside our intention. In 
Sartre’s language, it “derives its meaning solely from the 
intention that animates it.”* 


It may however be said against the above example that 
here the mental image springs voluntarily, though in most of 
the cases it appears involuntarily. To this Sartre answers 
that here again we commit the mistake of the illusion of 
immanence. Involuntary and voluntary images are not 
as distinct as they seem to be. We must not confuse 
between intention and will. To say that there can be an 
image without will is not identical with saying that there 
can be an image without intention. The world of images 
and the world of -objects are formed by the same objects. 
Their difference lies in our grasping and interpreting the 
objects. 
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Sartre explains the relation between image and percept, 
image and thought, image and sign and finally between image 
and consciousness. Let us state these one by one. 

(i) Image and percept—When we perceive an object we 
do not perceive it as a whole. Suppose we are perceiving a 
cube having six sides. We only perceive its three sides, where- 
as we can think it as having six sides and eight angles. Percep- 
tion may deceive us, but we are never deceived by our images. 
The mental image has no objectivity. We can perceive a 
portrait, but cannot see our mental images. As Sartre holds, 
eel as in the mental image there is a psychic factor which 
functions as analogue, but when we wish to ascertain more 
clearly the nature and components of this factor we are 
reduced to conjectures.” + 

According to some, perception is an amalgam of sensa- 
tions and images. Such a view is rejected by Sartre. For him 
being two distinct psychical factors the image and the percep- 
tion represent two attitudes of conciousness. Our image does 
not cooperate to form perception. Of course, while perceiv- 
ing an object we put certain unreal qualities on it which we 
do not perceive. When we perceive an ash-tray, we perceive 
its upper surface and not its ‘bottom’ which is made up of 
white porcelain. But at the moment of our perception we 
know that the ash-tray has a bottom which is made up of 
white porcelain. Here the upper surface implies the existence 
of ‘bottom’. This supplies perception with its fullness and 
richness. As Husserl says, without it our mental content 
remains ‘anonymous’. ‘‘There is therefore in perception the 
charm of an infinity of images; but these can arise only at 
the cost of the annihilation of perceptual consciousness.” * 

From all these it follows that, if we perceive the real 
datum, we perceive it in the background of the reality as a 
whole. If we imagine an object, we isolate it and direct our 
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attention towards the object. We cannot experience the 
objects ‘ina vacuum’, they appear as ‘empty data’, as some- 
thing ‘absent. In short, the imaginative act is at .one and . 
the same time ‘constituting, isolating and annihilating.’ _ 
_ (ii), Image and sign—There are many psychologists who ` 
confuse an image with a sign. When Hume explains the. 
relationship, between an image and its, object as. something, 
external, he turns the image into a sign. In sign there is no 
connection between the material and the object it signifies.. 
The image is not merely a group of certain lives,.it is some- .. 
thing more. When we perceive certain black strokes ona 
paper above the railway station, we spell these as ‘Office of . 
the Assistant Manager.’ Thus we put particular meanings to - 
those srokes. But while perceiving a portrait of Peter. we 
perceive the portrait in detail as the portrait of Peter and not . 
as certain black and white spots on a canvas. Though image 
and sign differ from each other, they resemble on the point 
that each of them envisions the object in a special way. The 
consciousness of sign is empty, because here the object func- 
tions as analogue, whereas the consciousness of the image has 
“a certain fullness together with a certain nothingness.” 
(iii) Image and thought—Sartre maintains that though 
an image differs from a sign, it isin no way different from 
thought. Binet and others construct the image against 
thought. For them image is an abstraction for thought. 
An image differs from thought on the'point that the former 
is a consciousness that affirms certain qualities of its objects,- 
whereas the latter aims to produce its object. Although nei- 
ther concepts nor images exist as things, the ways in which we 
apprebend them are different. We have pure thought on 
the reflective level and image on the non-reflective level. 
It is said that the function of image is symbolic. Imagi- 
native conciousness is a certain type’ of thought which is 
constituted in and by its object. The relation between 
concept and image, therefore, present no problem. As a 
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matter of fact, there are no concept and no image, but two 
ways—reflective and non-reflective—in which the concept 
appears. 

It seems that imaginative attitude plays a special role ‘in 
our mental life. The image cannot check our thought-process. 
There is no opposition between image and thought. They 
are related to each other as species to genus. Sartre calls the 
image “a pure phantom, a game which would realise itself by 
means of appearance.””’ When such a temporary object comes 
into existence; it immediately falls into nothingness. In short, 
it is sui generis. 

According to Sartre the problem of hallucination is the 
stumbling block for his theory. The hallucinated person 
mistakes an image for a percept. The problem regarding 
the localization of hallucination gives rise to the question : 
‘How can the patient believe in the reality of an image 
which occurs in essence as unreal ?’ Hallucination obeys the 
fact of quasi-observation and it apears as a cock-and-bull story. 
Of course there are certain difficulties in Sartre’s doctrine of 
hallucination. What he says is that while perceiving or 
imagining we never fail to understand that we are perceiving 
or imagining, We may ask : How do we remain passive before 
an image ? Here Sartre’s answer may be that in hallucination 
the image is recognised as such, but such an image is related 
to a sudden absence of proper awareness of the outside 
world. We may note that Sartre is one of the philosophers 
who himself has suffered from hallucinations: As Mary 
Warnock points out, “Simone de Beauvoir describes an 
occassion when she and Sartre spent the whole night walking 
about in Paris, and she says that afterwards Sartre told her 
that he had been followed all night by a lobster. And at 
the same' time he often suffered from the same kind of » 
hallucination.”* Indeed Sartre saves his definition of imagi- 
nation by recognising the fact that it differs from perception 
as well as from intellectual thought even in such difficult cases. 
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In the concluding chapter of his Psychology of Imagination 
Sartre deals with certain metaphysical problems regarding 
the.relation between consciousness and imagination. One 
may ask: Can we conceive of a consciousness which would - 
never imagine? It may be answered that image is a certain 
type of consciousness which is different from, and independent 
of, perceptual consciousness. A consciousness may be able 
to imagine, it can give us the hypothesis of unreality. The 
consciousness which ceases to be the consciousness of 
something ceases to exist. 

Indeed an image cannot arise by negating the whole 
reality ; it springs from the negation of the world from a parti- 
cular point of view. Being the negation of the world an 
image ‘cannot, exist except ‘on the foundation of the world.’ 
So we find that the imaginary object which is ‘a two-fold 
nothingness’, namely, ‘nothingness of itself in relation to the 
world’ and ‘nothingness of the world in relation to itself’ 
must be grounded on the world which it denies. 

Hence the act of imagination is a magical one. It is the 
act which produces the object of our thought though such an 
object is not possible in reality. It is often said against the 
image that it makes our mind passive. But we cannot accept 
this, because such passive object appears before our mind 
spontaneously. As Sartre says, “the object as an image is.a 
definite want ; it takes shape as a cavity.”* Not only the 
objects of -image but the temporal and spatial qualities of its 
object are also unreal. When we imagine a naval battle, for 
instance, we find that such a battle has no temporal localiza- 
tion—it does not exist in past, present and future. Hence 
the object of our image is a complex of absolute qualities. 


V 


Sartre argues that imagination which is a psychological. 


y 
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and empirical function of our mind is the essential condition 
for the freedom of man. Thus Sartre insists on man’s creative 
freedom. The power of envisaging what is- not the case 
inspires us to form images. Imagination is not an empirical 
power which is added to the mind from outside ; it is, on the 
contrary, the mind itself in so far as it is free. 

Sartre, as we have seen, shows that the object of imagina- 
tion differs from that of perception. Against this one may 
urge that there is nothing new in his argument. If-we do not’ 
know the difference between perception and imagination, we , 
cannot begin an enquiry into the very essence of imagination. 
Apparently this objection seems to be justifiable, because the . 
whole argument of Sartre ends only in a ‘staggering Preece 
that imaginary objects are unreal. 

But we cannot accept such an objection because Senne 
here redefines imagination “as a mode of consciousness of an 
object, whether an existent or non-existent object, which . 
entails the bringing into fleeting existence of an appearance 
which fades at once to nothingness.” 1S ` 

We have seen that Sartre shows there is an essential 
poverty of the imaginary object, because it fails to be 
properly related to other objects and to conform to the laws. 
of individuation and identity. Why then do we treat these 
arguments as great discoveries ? i 

To this we may reply that the argument given by 
Sartre arise out of a serious attempt to see what imagining is., 
actually like and what the nature of an imaginary object is. 
The argument seems self-evident, but it is established through 
a version of the phenomenologist’s epoche. 


VI 


The main difficulty with Sartre’s theory is that it 
involves some ambiguities and it therefore requires 
clarification. He defines an image by ‘its intention.- But while 
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expressing this he uses certain ‘confused terminology. He 
misleadingly says that the object of image is never anything 
more than the awareness we have of it. Here the word 
‘object’ is ambiguous and it seems to contradict his view that 
an image is a relation and not an object. When I picture 
Pierre, he is certainly much ‘more’ than the awareness which 
I have of him.** 

The object of imaging-consciousness is that which is 
imagined, say for instance, Pierre. And the same object can 
also be perceived. As Sartre says, “The two worlds, imagi- 
nary and real, are constituted by the same objects; only the’ 
grouping and the interpretation of the objects vary.”1? Yetit 
seems that consciousness creates the object in imaging. But 
as a matter of fact Pierre is not a creature of consciousness. 
Here Sartre faces a fundamental inconsistency.?* 

Again, according to Sartre, nothingness is the very 
structure of consciousness. For consciousness to exist means’ 
to withdraw itself from Beinghood and thereby to negate 
itself. As imagination is a structure of consciousness this 
nihilation of Beinghood is the very essence of imagination. 
Now it is argued by some critics that’ if consciousness is a 
negative reality, then it cannot imagine, for in order to 
imagine consciousness must have Being; but Sartre’s con- 
sciousness is nihilation of Being. 

In defence of Sartre it may be said that he has not 
admitted negation in the ordinary sense. He has already 
shown that consciousness and imagination have the same 
structure and therefore neither consciousness nor imagination 
is a pure nullity. In fact, to imagine means to posit the 
unreal and this positing requires the ability on the part of 
consciousness to separate itself from the world. Conscious- 
ness by itself is not a negative reality and it can, therefore, 
imagine. 

Moreover, Sartre holds that consciousness and imagina- 
tion have-the.same structure. Against this view it is argued , 
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that if they are to have the same structure, there can be 
no consciousness without imagination and no imagination 
without consciousness. How can it be said that consciousness 
is in the world while image is absent in the world? Sartre 
however would say that although an image has not existed 
in the world, still it is real -in the sense that it can be 
thought of. But this does not appear to be. a satisfactory 
criterion. We may think of many unreal things and we 
cannot by, our thought give reality to them. Sartre would 
again argue that an image is unreal in the sense that it is 
the negation of the real—the. image of Peter, for example,- 
is the negation of real Peter. Still it. is difficult to understand 
how mere thinking or imagining can give reality to the-image 
in. the sense of an actual existent. 

In spite of all its ambiguities Sartre’s view on imagina- 
tion is significant and is an important contribution to 
philosophical psychology. ; 
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THE BODY-SUBJECT IN MERLEAU-PONTY 
PRITIBHUSHAN CHATTERII 
I i 

The concept of ‘subject’ has had ‘an interesting history. 
In Greek philosophy it had a dual meaning—one logicaland 
the other ontological. Logically the subject indicated the 
subject of a proposition ; and ontologically the subject stood 
for something which is a substance and which is the centre 
of attributes. But that which was called the subject in* the 
sense of substance or matter came to be an object of know- 
ledge or scientific investigation, and as opposed to this 
‘object’ the subject came to be regarded as ‘knower’. The 
subject thus acquired the significance of a personal being, and 
it came to be distinguished from a thing-like being. 
The characteristic mark of a subject came to be called 
‘consciousness’. It assumed a great importance in idealistic 
philosophy ; but with the predominance of realism‘in recent 
times, the notion of subject somewhat lost its importance and 
it yielded ground to the ‘object’. But in phenomenological 
literature it again regained its importance, inasmuch as the 
subject in orthodox phenomenology is a conscious spirit to 
whom essences are revealed. But Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
a noted phenomenological-existential thinker, gives a new 
turn to subjectivity by characterising the subject as a ‘body- 
subject’. 


II 


Merleau-Ponty i is one of those recent. _ phenomenologists 
who have tried to ‘concretise’ phenomenology by bringing it 
down from the level of pure consciousness to the level.of 
social existence. His “goal is to-understand the’ relations 
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between consciousness and man”.’ There is “no transcen- 
dental consciousness before which the world is spread out”— 
“there is no inner man, man is in the world, and only in the 
world does he know himself.” ° - 

It was Descartes who -established the dualism of mind 
and body in modern times: .The essence of mind is thought 
and that of matter or body’ is extension, and thought and 
extension being opposed principles can never meet, held 
Descartes. The Cartesian Cogito deeply influenced Husserl, 
and he gave an out and out subjectivistic interpretation to. 
Cogito. Merleau-Ponty rejected this dualism and called in 
question the validity of the subjectivistic interpretation of 
Cogito. He declared, “The notions of soul and body must 
be relativized’.* “It is’, comments Spiegelberg, “this anti- 
Cartesianism and the related attempt to find a new center for 
the phenomenological enterprise which characterises the 
fundamental originality of Mérleau-Ponty’s phenomenology.” * 

For Merleau-Ponty, as we have just said, the subject is 
a ‘body-subject’. -The body-subject is a single reality which 
transcends the opposition between body and spirit, an opposi- 
tion which is the legacy of Cartesianism. It is neither a 
spiritless thing, nor a bodyless thought. It is not also a body 
which is permeated by a spiritual principle or soul, for this 
would bė presuming that the body is intimately- associated 
‘with something which is opposed in principle to body. The 
body is a subject by itself and in its own right, and it does 
not derive its subjective character from anything else. In 
short, the body-subject is neither pure matter, nor pure ` 
spirit, nor a merger of the two. | 

But is the body-subject conscious or unconscious ? 
Though Merleau-Ponty does not assign a purely spiritual 
character to the subject in the traditional rationalistic fashion, 
he does not call it unconscious. He does not deny conscious- 
ness to subjectivity, for he admits that the subject could 
never have become suddenly conscious had it not been 


` 


i 
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originally conscious. He' holds thatibody is-a subject as the. 
vehicle of -consciouness. But he adds that consciousness: 
cannot be the whole of the subject, for in its deeper level: 
the human subject is pre-conscious.as: it lacks self-knowledge.. 
Consciousness in this sense is marginal to. subjectivity. 
Merleau-Ponty prefers. to characterise the body-subject in 
terms of Dialectical Relationship to the.surroundings. The 
subjective character of a subject originates. when, by virtue of 
its dialectical relationship to: reality, it. changes it into its 
own ‘environment’. This dialectical relationship is to be dis- . 
tinguished from causal relationship. | In causal. interaction 
cause and. effect, though they influence each other, are more 
or less independent and their separate actions are discernible. 
But it is otherwise in dialectical relationship. Take the case 
of food. Food tones up an organism, but food is food only, 
when it is.accepted as such by the organism. The nutritive 
value of food. cannot be independent of the organism, upon 
which it acts. Ifthe organism is dependent on food, food as 
such is, dependent on the organism for its recognition as food. 
Again, in every dialectical relationship a meaning emerges 
which any of the members of this relationship cannot have 
by itself. Now, the body-subject is in'this type of dialectical 
relationship to its surroundings. As Bannan explains, “This 
dialectical relation —the contrast between object as ‘complete- 
ly constituted’ and the-status of the body —is not the simple 
juxtaposition of plenitude and lack......If the body becomes 
subject, then it is because the subject has become body, trans-- 
forming the latter in the movement by which it fulfills itself. 
This movement of existence is the ‘process of generating 
meanings......”% Thus, according to Merleau-Ponty, neither 
the subject nor the environment can be independent of each 
other and each derives its meaning from the other. For him. - 
phenomenological reduction does not, reveal any subject in. 
pure consciousness standing outside the object, but.rather a 
being-in-the world, for the subject is ‘mixed up with the 
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world and with others’ if an ‘inextricable’confusion’. To 
quote him, “When I reflect ` on -thé essence of subjectivity, 
I find it bound up with that of the body and “that of the 
world; this is because my existence as subjectivity is merely 
one with my existence as a body and with the existence of 
the world.”° 
_ ‘ As the subject is in the midst of its environment, it derives 
the meaning of this environment.: Meanings are thus not 
given to experience,’ but are derived from it. In this sense the 
experiencing subject is a meaning-giving existence. As every- 
thing in the environment derives its meaning for the subject, 
the subject is in the centre of meaning ; at the same time it 
cannot rise above the environment, for it is permanently 
wedded to it. In its operation as a ‘centre of meaning’ the 
subject manifests its intentionality and to that extent it 
arranges its environment around itself. i 
Merleau-Ponty discounts ‘belief in an absolute subject 
which is postulated in certain quarters ds a correlate of the 
phenomenal field. For him thé subject is a “situated subject’ 
and not a transphenomenal one. The Cogito reveals an 
individual engaged in a total, equivocal, historical situation. 


Il 


But why does Merleau-Ponty attach so much importance 
to body? According to Merleau-Ponty, human consciousness 
is‘committed consciousness —it is engaged in this world ; and 
it is body that provides man with an access to the world. 
But hew to explain body? Merleau-Ponty holds that an ordi- 
nary physiological explanation of the body is too mechanistic 
to explain the diverse experiences of the body, specially the 
pathological experience of the “phantom limb’ of one whose 
limb has been amputed and the phenomenon of ‘anvsognosia 
or failure on the patient’s part explicitly to take account of 
a disability. These phenomega, claims Merleau-Ponty, can 
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be ‘understood in the perspective of being-in-the-world.’ Says. 
he, “What it is in us which refuses mutilation and disable- 
ment‘is an I committed to a certain physical and interhuman 
world, who continues to tend towards his world despite 
handicaps and amputations and who, to this extent, does 
not recognise them de jure.”” 

Merleau-Ponty also studies E in terms of spatial and 
motor patterns. These studies reveal,that though some of 
the forms of meaning do not have the character of reality 
apart from us, they do not result from. a ‘free and conscious 
giving of meaning’: Thus man seems to have a meaning- 
giving existence at the pre-conscious level where he does not 
enjoy full freedom. Take the case of oriented space. Asa 
free individual man has freedom of movement and in his 
thought he enjoys this freedom to an unlimited degree (e. g:, 
he may move to the moon in the twinkling of an eye). Still 
in respect of concrete existence his freedom is inhibited to a 
great extent by various dimensions of space. Thus when he 
is in a room his movement is restricted by the walls around, 
the ceiling above and the floor below.: So there is no escape 
from oriented space, and even as free and conscious subject a 
man has to accept it. Obviously, though the meaning of 
oriented space is there in relation to a subject, it did not 
originate at the conscious level, but at the pre-conscious. 

Merleau-Ponty then turns to the study of body as a sexual 
being, which shows that sexuality too as a mode of our body- 
experience is a’ function of our existence. Here also the 
different kinds of sexual meaning (e. g., the meaning that 
an adult man has for an adult woman and conversely) 
originate at the pre-conscious level and.are continued in the 
conscious level. 

All these illustrations show that | we are meaning-giving 
existence even when we are not ona conscious level and when 
we are not so free. These - meanings arise from body’s . 
dialogue with the world. We „cannot determine or influence 
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this dialogue by our free decisions or thoughts, inasmuch as 
the dialogue originates at the pre-conscious level. All forms 
of meaning are in their origin connected with the structure 
of the body. So the body becomes a subject, and this is the 
justification of the notion of ‘body-subject’. 

The intentionality that body possesses is thus possible 
at two levels—preconscious and -conscious. At the pre- 
conscious level the subject that expresses its intentionality , 
possesses anonymous subjectivity, i. e., this subjectivity is 
impersonal. It is the ‘natural I’ as distinguished from the, 
‘conscious I’, and it seems to have a; practical grip over the 
‘logic of the world’. But it is not rational. The ‘natural P: 
does not think so much as it acts. The ‘natural I’: declares 
I am able’, thus showing that its thinking is submerged in 
action. Its understanding may be called ‘understanding-in- 
action.’ a kind of practognosis. 

In its dialogue with the world the body-subject gives us 
the world that appears to us. As the body is always ‘sensitive: 
to the world’, the world is open to us and we can have access 
to the world. As the body takes up questioning orientations 
to the world and as the body gets anaccess into the worid, the 
world becomes a sort of reply. The two processes of the body 
taking up a questioning attitude to the world and the world 
giving replies are however simultaneous. Perception therefore 
is a function of the body ; it is our primordial cantact with the 
world. In perception a meaning imposes itself on us. Itis obvi- 
ous that Merleau-Ponty does not take perception as a kind of ` 
conscious activity. Perception, for him, gives an'analysis of 
the pre-conscious subjectivity. In many respects perception 
is pre-conscious and pre-personal wherein the body plays 
a dominant role. As Merleau-Ponty says, “Perception is 
not a sort of beginning science,' an elementary exercise of 
intelligence ; we must rediscover a commerce with the world 
and a presence to the world which is older than intelligence.”® 

The body is not simply a fixed existence, but it has a 
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téhdenty to move up constantly to a highér level. The body 
‘appropriates’ different ¢enttes of meaning lying beyond its: 
powers and then moves up. This self-transcending capacity 
justifies the charaterization of the body as a ‘subject’ as dis- 
tinguished from a mere thing. As the body-subject gets itself 
mote and moře organised, we get at ‘soul’. This is not 
however a separate reality—rather it is dependent.-on the 
equilibrium of the lower-level reality.° 

So the net conclusion is that the body-subject is a funda- 
mental and irreducible reality. The whole man isa kind of 
unfolding of the body-subject. There’ is no principlé outside 
it. It has no being apart from the world. It has a being-in- 
the-world-from-within-it.'° ! 


IV 


Certain consequences follow from this notion of body- 
subject as formulated by Merleau-Ponty. 

The reflective and introspective methods are not of much 
avail. Meaning always originates at the level of the pre- 
conécious, and so the I-body can never penetrate deep enough 
to witness the birth of meaning. Thus no one can. witness 
how sexual meaning or the meaning of space or of colour 
originates even though his own existence is the giver of 
meaning. Similarly, introspection does not reveal the so 
called inner realities of love,. anger, hate etc. which are 
believed to be accessible only to one witness, viz., the experi» 
eficer himself. There is no such purely subjective experiencer. 
These individual feelings are not psychic facts hidden from 
others—rather they are types of behaviour or styles of conduct 
‘visible from outside.’ Hence Merleau-Ponty says, “Introspec- 
tion gives me almost nothing”. 

Inductive Method is not also helpful for the investigation 
of phenomena. This method seeks to establish causal connec- 
tions. But the relation-of the body-subject to its surroundings 
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4s not based on any.causal relation ; on the other hand, the 
‘body-subject and ‘its surroundings together constitute a whole 
of‘meaning, a kind of pattern or gestalt. Various factors that 
enter into the constitution of this whole cannot, be separated 
from one another. - 

The meaning'in which an individual exists did not begin 
with his own life—every individual enters into a movement 
of meaning ‘which ‘had started long before him. This shows 
that the development of meaning belongs to an intersub- 
jective history. The life’ of every individual involves a 
participation ina common movement of life, and thus an 
intersubjectivity grows up. But there is no absolute inter- 
subjectivity. 

“ There is no justification for belief in any type of absolute. 
There is no absolute subject, no absolute norm, no absolute. 
freedom, no absolute truth, no absolute God. The pheno- 
menal field does not reveal ‘itself to a fixed subject outside 
the field; on the other hand, it encompasses the subject 
which is always in dialogue with the world. The subject, 
possessing as it does a being-in-the-world, cannot be absolute. 
It is in the midst of a growing, developing and changing, 
meaning-situation. There is nothing outside the developing. 
field of meaning to which we and our world belong. There is 
therefore in this field no eternal ideal or norm which we may 
try to realise in our life. We simply play the role of groping 
and seeking without’ beholding or following any norm. There - 
is also no self-evident, eternal truth. The idea of eternal truth 
is simply an‘illusion created by our language. ‘Where is this 
eternal truth which no one possesses ?’, asks Merleau-Ponty. 
“Al: my truths are after all self-evident only for me”, says 
he.*! Thereis no truth or value which is a priori and. univer-. 
sal in its own right. The so-called universality is tied up 
with the ‘movement of history. . There is .also no absolute 
freedom. The freedom that we have is a kind of situated 


freedom, inasmuch as it is interwoven with man’s being in a 
J.D.P,—15 
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situation. Man constantly tries to transcend the determinism 
of nature—he is ‘the creative origin of meaning’. But if any 
absolute being like God is postulated, he is likely to destroy 
the creative freedom of man. 

Thus for Merleau-Ponty contingency rules everywhere 
and nothing possesses an absolute character. In his view “the 
belief in an absolute mind, or in a world in itself detached 
from us is no more than a rationalization of primordial 
faith.”’* To recognise this, to understand that the body- 
subject has no special privilege of -absoluteness, is to have 
what is called ‘metaphysical consciousness’. To be sure, the 
term ‘metaphysical’ is here divested of its traditional trans- 
cendental reference. In the words of Merleau-Ponty, “The 
contingency of all that exists and all that has value is not 
a little truth for which we have somehow or other to make: 
room in some nook or cranny of the system : it is the condi- 
tion of a metaphysical view of the world.” 


V 


Merleau-Ponty is an original thinker, and it is indeed 
very difficult to do justice to his philosophy within a short 
compass. He gives phenomenology a new turn by taking it 
away from subjectivism. He tries to forge a new unity 
between the objectivism of natural sciences and the subjec- 
tivism of the Cartesian tradition. Moreover, under the 
influence’ of Sartre phenomenological existentialism came to 
be labelled as a philosophy in defence of irrationalism. 
Merleau-Ponty does not follow Sartre in this respect, though 
he does not become a defender of Cartesian reason. He tries . 
to form a new idea of reason in which ‘the experience of 
unreason’ will not be forgotten.** He wants to see the world 
in all its strangeness without referring it toany supramundane 
Reality. He promises no final sclution of any philosophical 
problem, for he believes that Being and light do not coincide. 
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‘His philosophy is labelled as ‘the philosophy of ambiguity’ ; 
but a better description would be to call it a chiaroscuro, a 
blending of light and shade. He repeatedly draws our ‘atten- 
tion to meaning. ‘There is meaning’—and not a meaning— 
and then he says that meaning everywhere is mixed up with 
non-meaning. It is not a question of either meaning or 
unmeaning, but it is a question of transition and degree. 
This is perhaps the reason why he leaves many things 
ambiguous in his philosophy. 

Though we concede that it is not possible for us to untie 
fully the knot of the mystery of Being, ‘still we feel that 
Merleau-Ponty should have thrown further light on certain 
points. He loves to dwell on the two levels of subjectivity 
—the preconscious and the ‘conscious, the non-rational and the 
rational, the not-free and the free. But it seems that he has 
paid greater attention to the first than to the second. Asa 
result he has neglected the analysis of the subjectivity in 
the second level. He has not also given any satisfactory 
analysis of consciousness. Consciousness is a kind of 
‘presence of man to himself’; but as nowhere are we 
perfectly present to us, we can nowhere be perfectly 
conscious. As Kwant comments, “If we call our self-presence 
a light, Merleau-Ponty has shown that even this light always 
remains permeated with darkness in us. All this may be 
true, but it does not take away from the fact that the mode 
of being called ‘consciousness’ has a character of its own.”’?* 

The most interesting aspect of his philosophy is his 
conception of the body-subject. Sartre had already spoken of 
the intentionality of the body and its role as a link in social 
contact. But Merleau-Ponty goes further and argues that 
body-subject is the character of the subject and that it is 
neither matter, nor spirit, nor an amalgam of both. He takes 
up this attitude, because he feels that otherwise he will be 
reverting to Cartesian dualism which he avoids by all means. 
But merely by hyphenating ‘body’ and ‘subject’ can he over- 
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come the difference between the two? When he feels the 
necessity of retaining both the terms (though ina hyphenated 
form), does he not admit that there is something in the body 
which is notin spirit and that there is something in the spirit 
which is not in the body ? Indeed, it appears that in spite of 
his best efforts some form of dualism is still lurking beneath 
his new concept of ‘body-subject’. ` 

Even supposing that there is no underlying dualism of 
entities in the body-subject, it must be granted that there is 
some dualism (or, at least a difference) of levels within the 
body-subject. The two important levels are those of the 
pre-conscious and the conscious. In the former there is no 
reason, no freedom, while in the latter there is reason,. there 
is freedom and hence creativity. But what is the precise 
relation between the two levels? Are we to presume that 
they are two separate and mutually irreducible dimensions of 
the same subject ? But this would create a chasm between 
the two levels- and does not enable us to unnderstand how 
there can be a smooth passage from the one to the other. It 
will therefore be better to presume that the two levels are 
phases of development within the same subjectivity. But 
then certain other difficulties arise. If the pre-conscious is 
lacking in consciousness, reason and freedom, how could these 
emerge in the conscious level? Merleau-Ponty speaks of. 
several layers of meaning. The body moves through these 
layers to what he calls ‘soul’. Man gradually moves to the 
level of soul by a kind of self-transcending movement. ‘This 
is a peculiar conception of ‘soul’—it not only presupposes the 
body, but arises from it and is affected by its darkness. But 
we are not told what it is there in the body that accounts 
for this nisus towards soul. Further, the advisability of using 
the traditional concept of ‘soul’ is alsoto be questioned, for 
here the ‘soul’ is nothing but a-more organized form of the 
body-subject. Thus the use of a traditional concept in a. 
non-traditional sense creates some confusion.. 
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Merleau-Ponty holds that man is the ‘unfolding of body- 
subject’. He presumes that man remains a body-subject even 
at the highest stage of his development. Here he seems to 
‘be resting his whole argument on an a priori notion which he 
takes for granted. He does not tell us wherefrom subjectivity 
starts—we are simply informed that the innermost depth of 
subjectivity is not accessible to our gaze. Our philosopher 
does not offer any analysis of man’s spirit and we do not 
understand why it is constantly infected by patches of dark- 
ness coming from the lower level. Further, an animal is also 
a body-subject, but it does not betray any self-transcending 
movement. Why is it that animal existence is not a ‘histo- 
rizing’ existence ? Why is it that it does not move to any 
higher level? ‘This shows that there is something in the 
body-level of man which is not found in animals. 

-Man is in constant dialogue with the world, says Merleau 
-Ponty. But he does not tell us why and how this dialogue 
is possible. A dialogue is possible and ‘meaning can take 
birth only when man and the world are attuned to each other, 
when man possesses the capacity for reflecting on the world 
and everything of the world lends itself to being brought to 
the light of reflection. But everything cannot be brought to 
the light of reflection in the same degree. The more we 
approach the life of spirit, the more intimate type of dialogue 
we have. But where the spiritual life is not manifest, we 
cannot surely have any effective form of-dialogue. This is 
possible only with persons. . Hence it is not proper to assume 
that everything of the world lends. itself to a dialogue in the 
same way. This difference surely calls as an explanation, 
which however is lacking here. _ 

Merleau-Ponty also does not seem to be very consistent 
about the use of the term ‘body’. Sometimes he speaks of 
‘body’ as a fixed existence, as a thing-like being ; sometimes 
again he speaks of ‘body’ as a self-transcending existence. In 
the first sense the body possesses a fully achieved meaning, 
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while. in the second sense it has a. developing meaning), Thus 
‘body seems to possess a dual character. ee was - 
Merleau-Ponty i is allergic t to all notions of Absolute, In 
‘his opinion contingency _ is writ large 9) on the face. of reality, 
and as such it is not. amenable to any; final or, Clear . explana- 
tion. ‘But (contingency | itself i is a phenomenon that requires 
a ground, ‘and by denying the absolute he takes aay the. very 


air Sy 


possibility. of contingency. ek she, m 
We have raised above certain points that require clarifi- 
cation. “In fact, Merleau-Ponty’ s philosophy lacks. system- 
atisation. He gives an inkling, into many things -and throws 
light on many matters. ‘But his light, ‘everywhere i is followed 
by. patches of darkness, and we are apt to lose the benefit. of his 
illumination. _Merleau-Ponty i is likely to. disarm his ye by 
pointing out that in this „contingent world | mystery of. Being 
can never be solved and | lucidity . itself becomes.an BEE 
phenomenon. But clarity is the ideal of . philosophical 
explanation, and it is doubtful whether, philosophers in 


general are likely to accept the contention of Merleau-Ponty. 
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Phenomenology of Perception, p. 408. 

[It may be pointed out in this connection that the ‘primacy of 
perception’ on which Merleau-Ponty lays so much emphasis really 
implies “that the ultimate bearer of the vast conceptual apparatus 
we call science is the human animal that is situated at a definite 
point in space and time and perceives the world with its body.” 
(Œ. A. Olafson’s paper “A Central Theme of Merleau-Ponty’s 
Philosophy” in Lee & Mandelbaum, Ed., Phenomenology and 
Existentialism, p. 193).] 
Ibid., p. 81. } 

Merleau-Ponty, Sense and Non-Sense, p. 52. 

Colin Smith comments: ‘Merleau-Ponty’s constant insistence is 
on meaning-giving...This meaning is never the simple outcome of 
causal relationships or the piecemeal construction of objects, by 
juxtaposition, out of discontinuous elements. The senses supple- 
ment each other, and Jevels are constituted in terms of the tasks 
confronting us.” (Contemporary French Philosophy, p. 133). 
Merleau-Ponty says, “Our body is both an object among objects 
and that which sees and touches them.” (See the Translator’s 
Introduction, p. xii, in Sense and Non-sense). 

Phenomenology of Perception, p. 397. 

Ibid., p. 409. ? 

Merleau-Ponty’s essay on ‘The Metaphysical in Man’ in Sense and 
Non-Sense, p. 96. ' 

In the Preface to Sense and Non-Sense Merleau-Ponty says: “The 
experience of unreason cannot simply be forgotten : We must form 
a new new idea of reason.” 

R. C. Kwant, The Phenomenological Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty, 
p. 228. 


I 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY : 
‘ A SHORT HISTORY 


‘The study of philosophy had been an integral part of Indian 


i culture from time immemorial. When therefore, the University 


was incorporated in 1857 and philosophy was included in the curri- 
culum of studies for the B.A. and M.A. Examinations, students 
naturally flocked to its classes. Tradition impelled them to goin, 
for philosophical studies, though it was mostly the philosophy 
developed in the West which they were now required to cultivate. 
This importance of philosophical studies was fully appreciated 
by the University authorities and they made arrangements for higher 


-teaching of the subject almost immediately after post-graduate 


< teaching and research were for the first time taken in hand by the 


-University itself. Students: of .the highest calibre had for many 


years gone in for philosophical studies and the number of men with 
high attainments in the subject was large, The University had on 


this account no difficulty in getting together for post-graduate 


teaching and research a band of men who shed lustre on this seat 
of learning. In 1912 George Vv Professorship of Philosophy was 
created and early in the following year Dr. Brajendranath Seal was 
appointed to it. Dr. Seal, who was later Knighted and’became the 


Education Minister of the Mysore Government and Vice-Chancellor : 


of the Mysore University, was a scholar of outstanding eminence in 


“the country. The few pieces of his writings which have survived, 


_.bear eloquent testimony. both to his wide range of learning and. to 


his originality of ideas. But his position in the world of scholarship 


.. Was not to be judged by these writings alone. They were only, i in | 
~ ‘a small way specimens of his scholarship. His chief contribution to 


the growth of Indian scholarship lay in enriching the mind of other 
scholars. He was for them the path-finder, indicating to them the ° 
lines of enquiry and suggesting to them the meaning and signi- 
ficance of facts which they might collect. Associated with Dr. Seal 
in post-graduate,work were such scholars as Dr. Hiralal Haldar, 
Mr. J. R. Banerjea, Mr. A. C. Mitter and Dr. P. D. Sastri. 

In 1917 when post-graduate studies were finally centralised in 
the University, the staff was further expanded and younger scholars 
had opportunity of being associated with the Department. Such 


association has helped many of them to make advanced studies in 

~i different branches of philosophy and extend by their original contri- 
butions the bounds of knowledge. In 1921 Dr. Seal left for Mysore 
and his place at Calcutta was offered to and accepted by Professor 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. With periodical absences he remained 
at the head of the Department of Philosophy till 1941. 

For a certain period Professor Radhakrishnan was permitted 
to asume the responsibility of guiding the affairs of the then newly 
founded Andhra University. In his absence the following eminent 
scholars acted as George V Professor : Dr Hiralal Haldar (1931-33), 

© Dr. Adityanath Mukherjee (1933-35) and Rai Bahadur Sri 
Krishnachandra Bhattacharya (1935-37). From 1938 to 194] 
Professor Radhakrishnan was granted leave of absence from January 
to June every year so as to enable him to hold the Spalding | 
Chair of Eastern Religion and Ethics at the University of Oxford. 

In 1941 Professor Radhakrishnan left Calcutta to undertake the 
Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares Hindu University «at Varanasi. 
But his connection with this University, which had been a blessing in 
more than one sense, continued. He had been associated with it till - 
his demise as an Honorary Fellow and as Emeritus Professor of 
Philosophy. He was succeeded in 1942 by, Professor Surendranath 

” Dasgupta, who retired after holding the office for three years. 
After National Independence the Chair was renamed Acharya 
‘ Brojendranath Seal Professor. Dr. Sushil Kumar Maitra, Sri ` 
Gopinath Bhattacharyya and Dr. J.N. Mohanty successively held the 
© chair. -Dr. Mohanty hasnow been succeeded by Dr. Pritibhushan 
Chatterji. 

Other teachers of the Department have also independently contri- 
buted much to the extension of philosophical knowledge by bringing 
out books and publishing papers. The Department has been 
benefited in recent times by the scholarly activities of thinkers like Dr. 
Satish Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Mahendranath Sarkar, Dr. Sarojkumar 
Das, Dr. Adharchandra Das, Dr. Rash Vihari Das, Sri K. C. 
Mukherjee, Sri Humayun Kabir and Dr. Kalidas Bhattacharya, to 
name only a few. Teachers from sister departments of this University, 
like Mahamahopadhyaéy Jogendranath Tarka-Sankhya-Vedanta- 
tirtha (Sanskrit Dept.), Dr. Suhrid Chandra Mitra, Dr. Gopeswar 
Pal, Sri H. P. Maiti (Psychology Dept.), Dr. Atindra Bose (Political 
Science Dept.) also contributed to the growth of the Department.* 


«Compiled by Dilip K. Mukherjee from Development of Post-graduate 
Studies in Arts and Letters in the University of Calcutta, Hundred Years 
of Calcutta University and some other sources. 
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